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On the cover: The Chowan County Courthouse, 
built in 1767 and located in Edenton. That town 
served as North Carolina’s first colonial capital. 
Today, it is among the places where one can learn 
much more about colonial life. Image courtesy of 
Historic Edenton State Historic Site, North Carolina 
Department of Cultural Resources. Can you find the 
smaller images inside the magazine? At right: This 
ca. 1750s stuffed cloth doll is believed to have been 
made in England, then brought to colonial North 
Carolina. The doll once had hair made of thread 
and a face drawn in ink. It belonged to the daugh- 
ter of Richard Caswell, the state's first governor 
after the Revolution. Colonial children enjoyed few 
toys. Dolls often were made from corn shucks. Im- 
age courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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The Very Curious Case 
of Colonial North Carolina 


by Dr. Michael Guasco* 


t may seem strange today, but 
North Carolina often got ignored 
during the colonial period. In the 
1600s and 1700s, people try- 
ing to strike it rich in the 
New World tended to go to other , 
areas where they might grow =f 
tobacco (like Virginia) or sugar 
(like Barbados or Jamaica). 3 
People who wanted to live in 
a city or near a port settled in 
places such as New York, 
Philadelphia, or even Charles 
Town (modern-day Charleston, 
South Carolina). Or, if religion and 
religious freedom most interested 
newcomers, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania offered greater appeal. Many 
settlers paid little attention to North 
Carolina. Later, many historians did the 
same, focusing on neighboring colonies 
Virginia and South Carolina. 


Even if people leaving their home countries 
to start new lives in distant colonial lands 
wanted to go to North Carolina, getting there 
proved difficult. The colony had few ports 
and few rivers that ran to the ocean. The 
Outer Banks became famous for shipwrecks. 
Because much of the land near the coast was 
low-lying and swampy, North Carolina did 
not seem like the kind of place where one 
could succeed as a planter. Better farmland 
lay inland. The easiest way to reach western 
parts of the colony, though, was to start the 
trip in Philadelphia and work your way 


down the Shenandoah Valley from the north. 


Or, you might begin in Charles Town and 
work your way up a river from the south. 
North Carolina just wasn’t easy to navigate. 


Because of such difficulties, North Carolina 
needed time to develop into an important 


*Dr. Michael Guasco, who served as conceptual editor for this issue of Tar Heel Junior 


colony. But it is actually one of the oldest 
regions in the Americas to be inhabited by 
the English. Explorers and, eventually, set- 
___ tlers from the British Isles first 
~~ appeared in the area at Roanoke 
\e%, Island in 1584. That’s more than 
%, 20 years before the settlement 
) of Jamestown in Virginia and 
‘Ni 36 years before the Pilgrims 
“a landed at Plymouth Rock, 
“4 Massachusetts. The Roanoke 
Island experiment failed with- 
in a few years, but European 
migrants kept coming to this 
corner of the New World. They 
continued planting themselves in 
North Carolina for more than 200 years 
before George Washington became the first 
president of the United States in 1789. 


Once North Carolina 
really got going, it became 
an impressive place. By 
the 1700s, it was among 
the largest of the original 
13 English colonies in 
America. In terms of 
physical size, North 
Carolina stood third. At 
nearly 54,000 square miles 
of land, it measured just a 
bit smaller than Georgia 
and New York, and nearly 
twice the size of South 
Carolina. In the years just 
before the American 
Revolution began in 1775, 
North Carolina became 
one of the fastest-growing, 


and eventually most pop- (Above) England’s King Charles II granted a huge 
colonial territory that became Carolina to eight 


ulated, colonies. When wealthy men called the Lords Proprietors in 1663. 
officials took the first U.S. (Top of page) Seal of the Lords Proprietors of Caro- 


: lina, ca. 1665. Images courtesy of the State Archives, 
Census in 1790, nearly North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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Historian, is associate professor of history at Davidson College, where he teaches a variety ' 
of courses related to colonial American history. His publications are primarily concerned 

with the early history of slavery in the English Atlantic world. 
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colonial events, 
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website at 
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400,000 people lived in 
North Carolina. The 
only other new states 
with more residents 
were Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 


Not surprisingly, then, 
the stories we might tell 
about colonial North 
Carolina are as varied 
and interesting as the 
people residing there 
during the 1700s. There 
are, for example, stories 
of American Indian 
tribes that had called 
the region home for 
thousands of years. 
These knowledgeable 
first inhabitants kept 
early settlers alive by 
trading with them and 
by forming alliances 
that sheltered inexperienced Europeans 
from danger. Diverse Indian groups such as 
the Croatoan, Tuscarora, Catawba, 
Cherokee, and others resembled one another 
in important ways. Most lived in small 
villages, grew a variety of crops, and were 
expert hunters and fishers. Indians guided 
English traders, taught them about the land, 
and often lived near colonial settlements. 
Although relations later turned violent, and 
Natives suffered at the hands of the English, 
the new settlers would not have survived 
without the Indians’ help. 


The Spanish also got to North Carolina 
before the English. Spain—powerful 
England's biggest rival in colonization— 
may have tried to plant a settlement near 
Pamlico Sound as early as the 1520s. That’s 
just a few years after Christopher Columbus 
reached the New World. England’s effort to 
settle on Roanoke Island later that century 
angered Spain’s rulers, who believed they 
held claim to North America. The Spanish 
government actually created an alliance 
with Tuscarora Indians in 1611 to keep an 
eye on English settlers at Jamestown. More 
importantly, Spain did not like the idea of 
the English using Roanoke as a base for 
plundering Spanish treasure ships. Piracy 
played a key role in the story of early North 
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This 1657 map created by Nicholas Comberford notes the (circled) 
location of the home of Nathaniel Batts, thought to be the first per- 
manent English settler in North Carolina. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


Carolina. English explorer Sir Francis Drake 
did hope to launch attacks on Spanish ships 
from the Outer Banks. Infamous pirate 
Blackbeard tried to do the same thing in the 
1710s—only he was attacking English ships 
and seaport towns. Blackbeard followed a 
tradition of using colonial North Carolina 
as a hideaway. 


North Carolina’s growth as an English col- 
ony actually began in the 1650s and 1660s, 
when two things happened. First, in 1655, a 
Virginia trader named Nathaniel Batts built 
the Carolina colony’s first permanent home 
on the Chowan River in the Albemarle 
Sound region. Untold hundreds of other 
Virginians—many poor and in search of 
land—soon followed in Batts’s footsteps. 
Second, England’s King Charles II formally 
chartered Carolina in 1663, giving the colo- 
ny to eight rich men called the Lords 
Proprietors. Carolina, which included mod- 
ern-day North and South Carolina and 
stretched west nearly to the Pacific Ocean, 
was concentrated in and around Charles 
Town at first. In 1664, because of the dis- 
tance between Albemarle and Charles 


Town—roughly 350 miles—the 
Proprietors granted the much- 
smaller and poorer Albemarle 
settlement its own governor. 
North Carolina did not officially 
become a separate colony until 
1712, but it felt like a separate 
world almost from the beginning. 


North Carolina was a long way 
from England and from settle- 
ments in other colonies. Many 
people believed they could spend 
their lives there with little interfer- 
ence from government officials. 
The colony meant freedom to lots 
of people, not just pirates. William 
Byrd, a wealthy Virginia planter, 
offered a different opinion in 1728: 
“To speak the Truth, ‘tis a thor- 
ough Aversion to Labor that 
makes People file off to N 
Carolina, where Plenty and Warm 
Sun confirm them in their 
Disposition to Laziness for their whole 
Lives.” Byrd was disgusted that the govern- 
ment of North Carolina seemed “so Loose, 
and the Laws so feebly executed.” His 
neighbors to the south clearly saw things 
differently. Indeed, getting away from 
Virginians like Byrd may have had a great 
deal to do with early settlers choosing to go 
to North Carolina in the first place! 


English migrants were not the only people 
settling in the region. Many newcomers 
spoke German or French. Scots-Irish settlers 
eventually filled out the North Carolina 
backcountry. More enslaved African 
Americans began to appear as the colony 
grew in the mid-1700s, although only a few 
people actually owned slaves. Today, immi- 
grants from other countries make up about 
7 percent of the state’s population. In colo- 
nial days, the majority of residents were 
immigrants. Early North Carolina became 
an incredibly diverse place. Even so, 
most people lived on small farms in 
isolated frontier settlements. They had 
only their immediate families and a few 
neighbors to keep them company. 


North Carolinians may have lived in some 
degree of quiet isolation, but that did not 
mean they remained unaware of the world 


around them. Many paid careful attention 
to their local government. As a result, quite 
a few rebellions and violent conflicts took 
place even in the 1600s. By the eve of the 
American Revolution, North Carolinians 
known as Regulators had grown so angry 
about unfair taxation and corruption that 
they went to war with their own governor, 
William Tryon. The Regulators were de- 
feated at the Battle of Alamance in 1771, but 
their story reminds us that colonial North 
Carolinians deserved their reputation for 
being both rebellious and deeply committed 
to personal liberty. 


In the end, no single reason explains why 
thousands of people came to colonial North 
Carolina. Some were wealthy landowners, 
but most eked out a living. Few people 
chose the colony because of their 
religious beliefs, but Protestant 
ministers and the church shaped 
the day-to-day lives of many. 
The colony had no bustling 
port cities linking it to the 
greater Atlantic world. 
Townspeople, merchants, and 
craftsmen numbered few. Yet, 
some North Carolinians did live in 
coastal towns, and many more were con- 
nected to the larger world through trade 
and politics. In these ways, they proved 
quite like other American colonists. 


The diverse residents of early, tumultuous 
North Carolina would describe the place, 
and their experiences there, quite different- 
ly. In the years leading up to the American 
Revolution, it became one of the most 
dynamic colonies in the Americas. As we 
learn more, we may find it hard to imagine 
how colonial North Carolina could have 
been ignored in the past. Certainly, its excit- 
ing and intriguing history should not be 
overlooked in the future. © | 


The diverse colonists arriving in North Carolina often brought 
items from home. (Above) This dulcimer, or scheitholt, ca. 1760- 
1850, is a kind of German musical instrument often carried south 
along the Great Wagon Road. (Center right of page) This teacup 
and saucer were made in England, ca. 1755-1765. Images courtesy 
of the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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Becoming No / 


by Dr. Bradford J. Wood* 


n September 1739 James Murray, a 

Scottish immigrant to the young 

Cape Fear River settlement in the 

southeastern corner of North 

Carolina, wrote to merchant Henry 
Howson in England. Murray ended his 
letter with the postscript “Not a Letter 
from any Body.” Thirteen years later, he 
began a letter to a close relative in 
Scotland with the comment that “[I] Have 
had no Letters this 12 Month[s].” 


Murray must have felt like an isolated, 
forgotten man. But most North Carolina 


he small encouragement that S have to May 
here and not so much as the prospect of doing 
belter has determined me lo accept of | the fort good 
fportuntly lo poush my fortune Nn any other pot of 
the world: which F bold a porticular frend of mine 
here. He has since had Letters from the Sfovernox 
of North Canclina acquanting him of | the yroumng 
Nale of Chal ‘fprovimnee and of ‘his intention lo remove 
his courd lo Vila of il where there ts a fine navigable 
VOUCE lying in a conuenctent ‘place fer trade Goll. da bape 
| Pare River. Shore OF intend to go some time tm 
August ned: Ol up nel lei ie compass of a le- 
| tex lo gyrve you al the reasons for such a chotce, bul, for 
your satisfaction shall geve you a few of the most mate- 
| wal. 1. Cb is a climate ws healthy as England. 2. KH 
ts cheaper living there lhan anywhere Za Keolland. 
| 3. Land which MAY NOW be bought there fer ? ox 
| 1S” acre will in all probability double the value every 
| year, the flace Young daly MOKE fofudous. 


—James Murray, writing in London in May 

1735 to explain his thoughts about settling in the New 
World; from Letters of James Murra y, Loyalist, edited by 
Nina Moore Tiffany and Susan I. Lesley, published in 1901 


~ 


nn 


——~ colonists understood 


that they lived ina 
remote part of the 
British Empire. 
Transportation was 
poor, whether over 
land or by sea. 
Journeys of more 
than a few miles 
could be very diffi- 
cult. Because horses 
moved slower than 
ships, areas of North 
Carolina could seem 
farther from each 
other than from home 
countries such as 
England or Scotland. 
For colonists like 
Murray, North 
Carolina was not one 
place. It was a collec- 
tion of very different, 
separate regions. 


Murray’s letters give historians an unusu- 
ally vivid look at life in one area of colo- 
nial North Carolina. Murray wrote letters 
from the time he arrived on the Cape Fear 
in 1735 until he left the colony in the early 
1760s. Hundreds have survived. These 
letters reveal that their author was deeply 
involved in the life of the Lower Cape 
Fear region near the mouth of the river. 
But he had little communication with—or 
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Early settlers pass through swamps on the way from southern 
Virginia into the Albemarle region. Most early North Carolina 
colonists came from the Virginia colony. Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


interest in—the rest of the colony. This 
separation seems surprising. Murray was 
an immigrant to a new place and very 
interested in the outside world. He kept 
up with news about the empire by writ- 
ing to London; traded letters regularly 
with friends and relatives in Scotland; and 
managed an active trade with several 
other colonies. His only real connection to 
the rest of North Carolina, though, came 
when his political patron, Governor 
Gabriel Johnston, appointed him to the 
colony’s Council. When the Council met, 
Murray did business with politicians from 
across the colony. He voted, however, in 
the interests of the Cape Fear. And he 
seemed unimpressed by the men from 
other regions. 


Despite Murray’s efforts, the Cape Fear 
settlers could not equal the larger popula- 
tion and more established political power 
of the Albemarle region, along the north- 
eastern coast. The Albemarle was the first 
place to be called “North Carolina.” It had 
a long history before the settlement of the 
Cape Fear. In the middle of the 1600s, a 
small number of colonists had begun to 
migrate south from Virginia. They settled 


“Dr. Bradford J. Wood is professor of history at Eastern Kentucky University, with special interest in 
the colonial and American Revolution periods. Wood earned his doctorate from The Johns Hopkins 
University, and his publications include “This Remote Part of the World”: Regional Formation 
in Lower Cape Fear, North Carolina, 1725-1775 (University of South Carolina Press, 2004). 


beyond the Dismal 
Swamp and near 
Albemarle Sound. We 
know very little about 
these first English colo- 
nists to settle perma- 
nently in what we 
know as North 
Carolina, or even those 
who followed over the 
next few decades. We 
have just a few of their 
names. We can only 
guess what they called 
the new place that 
became their home. 
They might have called 
it by a name already 
used by the American 


Indians but lost to us. 


Or they could have still 
considered the area 
Virginia. They would 
not have called it Carolina, because, as far 
as they knew, no such place yet existed. 


About this time, the idea of Carolina was 
being born in the imaginations of wealthy 
and influential Englishmen 3,000 miles 
across the Atlantic. The Lords Proprietors, 
a small, elite group of men given the vast 
Carolina region by England’s King 
Charles I, did not know much about 
North America. They paid little attention 
to it. The Proprietors created and repeat- 
edly revised a system of government and 
laws for Carolina called the Fundamental 
Constitutions. The system was never fully 
put into place. Instead, Albemarle settlers 
created a system of county-based govern- 
ment that looked a lot like that of 


country or rather the present set of inhabitants, for 

the place it self is well enough were ul peopled by 
prugdl, honest, (ndustrious people who would net sacri 
frce the general good of the province for the cblaining 


as to be led by the nose by those thal would. Then 
S might say without the spirit of prophecy that this 
—James Murray, writing from New Town (Wilmington) 
in January 1736; from Letters of James Murray, Loyal- 
ist, edited by Nina Moore Tiffany and Susan |. Lesley, 
published in 1901 


Virginia. While the Lords 
Proprietors dreamed of a 
wealthy and flourishing col- 
ony, Albemarle gained a rep- 
utation as poor, unruly, and 
eccentric, or odd. The small 
settlement did grow despite 
its isolation and poverty. 


Back in England, the Lords 
Proprietors put more effort 
and attention into the distant 


settlement that would 
become South Carolina. 
Gradually, people on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean 
began to refer to the two 
areas as North Carolina and 
South Carolina. It took about 
50 years for the Proprietors to make this 
separation official, giving North Carolina 
its own governor in 1712. Before then, 
many British people referred to the place 
as an area called Carolina. Unless they 
wrote from the Albemarle, they usually 
meant South Carolina. 


After 1700, settlement in the northern part 
of Carolina expanded south of Albemarle. 
Colonists founded the towns of Bath and 
New Bern and reached as far as the Neuse 
River. Tensions between these newly set- 
tled areas and the older Albemarle region 
added to fierce and chaotic political 
disputes in the first decade of the new 
century. Regional differences became less 
important as colonists fought for survival 
during the Tuscarora War. Expansion to 
the south slowed after devastating attacks 
from American Indians during that con- 
flict, from late 1711 until 1713. Even when 
peace came, the original Albemarle colo- 
nists continued to protect their own inter- 
ests. They gave themselves more repre- 
sentatives in the colonial Assembly. 


Settlement of the Lower Cape Fear region 
after 1725 led to a deeper and more last- 
ing regional division in colonial North 
Carolina. Many settlers in this area came 
from other parts of North Carolina, but 
their leadership came from South 
Carolina. The Cape Fear developed a 
wealthier economy that used large num- 
bers of enslaved workers to operate more 
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George Moncke, Duke of Albemarle, is 
shown in this engraving from about 
1679. He was among the eight rich 
men who became Lords Proprietors of 
North Carolina. Can you name any of 
the others? Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 
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set up three counties for the Carolina colony: Albemarle, Clarendon, and Craven. See what you can discover about them and about how 
North Carolina’s current counties developed. Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


profitable, but brutal, plantations. Within a 
decade or two after their arrival, Lower 
Cape Fear leaders sought the support of 
colonial governors, argued for more repre- 


Mark It Where? | 


Surveyors using 
computers and GPS 
systems have recent- 
ly been reexamining 

the North Caro-~ 
_lina—South Carolina 
border drawn in the 


1700s. Try search~ 


ing online for stories | 


about that border 


lina-Virginia one. 


Why do such 


| and the North Caro-~ | 


\ borders matter? ) 


sentation in the Assembly, and tried to 
move the seat of government to 
Wilmington. (For most of the colonial 
period, North Carolina had no set capi- 
_ tal. The Assembly moved around, meet- 
ing in courthouses or homes. The legis- 
lature chose Edenton as the capital in 
1722, but the arrangement did not last.) 


When Johnston agreed to make 
Wilmington the capital, Albemarle poli- 
ticians stubbornly refused to attend 
Assembly meetings there. The Cape 
Fear—dominated legislature passed laws 
that the Albemarle representatives 
would have opposed. Albemarle resi- 
dents called the new laws illegal. The 
whole dispute had to be referred to 
British officials in London. Because of 
these regional disputes, for a few years 


North Carolinians could not even agree to 
obey the same colonial government. 
During most of Murray’s lifetime, eastern 
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North Carolina shared one government but 
seemed more like a patchwork of isolated 
regions. The early colony was dominated by 
the Albemarle and the Lower Cape Fear, 
but it included areas in between, too. 
Different religious and ethnic groups lived 
in all of these areas, which further compli- 
cated matters. German-speakers clustered 
near New Bern, Scottish Highlanders 
moved up the Cape Fear River, and smaller 
groups of French religious refugees sought 
opportunity in port towns. 


With time, greater differences developed 
between North Carolina’s eastern settle- 
ments and settlers to the growing west. By 
the mid-1700s, colonists began pouring into 
the backcountry. They brought new reli- 
gions and cultures. Today, we can easily 
point out North Carolina, its counties, and 
its capital on a map. For most of the colo- 
nial period, such things remained quite 
unclear. British elites could draw boundar- 
ies on a map or design a blueprint for gov- 
ernment, but groups of colonists created 
their own worlds, an ocean away and in the 
face of many challenges. © ‘ > 


arly North Carolina could be 
described as a chaotic place. Part 
of the problem was that no 
such thing as “North 
Carolina” existed—at 
least officially—in the 1600s. North 
Carolina was equal parts “south- 
ern Virginia” (where many of its 
early inhabitants came from) and 
“northern Carolina” (since it tech- 
nically was governed from far-off 
Charles Town, or modern-day 
Charleston, South Carolina). But 
since so many people lived in the 
Albemarle Sound region, the 
London-based Lords Proprietors 
decided to appoint a special gover- 
nor. These wealthy men had been 
granted the vast colonial territory 
of Carolina by England’s King 
Charles II. Their decision was sup- 
posed to make it easier to control 
the northern part of Carolina. 
Many of the early governors, however, proved 
to be unreliable, unlucky, or just plain corrupt. 


Between 1664 and 1711, 16 different men held 
the title of governor of Albemarle (until 1689) or 
deputy governor of the Carolina province 
(between 1689 and 1711). Few governors lasted 
very long on the job. Many were removed from 
office by violence and rebellion. 


John Jenkins, for example, became the fourth 
governor of Albemarle in 1672. Jenkins was pop- 
ular with a faction of colonists who did not 
want to pay taxes on the export of tobacco, even 
though the Proprietors and the English govern- 
ment insisted that they do so. Thomas Miller 
and Thomas Eastchurch supported the 
Proprietors and sailed to England to complain. 
The Proprietors then appointed Eastchurch to be 
governor and Miller to be the new tax collector. 
Because Eastchurch got stuck in England, 
though, Miller became acting governor. In 1677, 
in an event that came to be known as Culpeper’s 
Rebellion, unhappy locals arrested Miller and 
took over the government. In 1676 and 1677, 
nobody knew for sure if Jenkins, Miller, or 
Eastchurch was really in charge of the colony. 


Seth Sothel was supposed to solve these prob- 

lems. Things did not work out so well for him. 
Sothel became a Proprietor himself in 1677 and 
was appointed governor of Albemarle in late 


Edward Hyde had a tough time as gov- 
ernor of the North Carolina colony. He 
battled with Thomas Cary and others for 
political power, faced disputes between 
Anglicans and religious dissenters, and 
saw the beginning of the Tuscarora War. 
Hyde died during a yellow fever epi- 
demic in fall 1712. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


1678. Part of his job was to resolve the issues 
that arose from Culpeper’s Rebellion, but dur- 
ing Sothel’s voyage to America, his ship 
was captured by North African pirates. 
The pirates held Sothel for ransom 
before he eventually made it back to 
England in 1681. Not until 1682 did 
) he reach Albemarle. After he 
| arrived, the inhabitants there 
} accused Sothel of corruption and 
} criminal misrule. Colonists claimed 
that the governor arrested his politi- 
cal opponents, stole from his busi- 
ness competitors, and monopolized 
trade with American Indians. He 
even seized the property of an 
orphaned child. In 1689 Sothel 
was arrested, tried, and banished 
from Carolina. 


The power struggles between 
rival factions continued. Early in 
the next century, Thomas Cary, 
Edward Hyde, and William Glover fought to 
control North Carolina. In events that came to 
be known as Cary’s Rebellion, Cary chased 
Glover out of the colony in 1708, claiming to 
represent the interests of religious dissenters, or 
those outside the Anglican Church—mainly 
Quakers. Three years later, Hyde arrived in the 
colony with an appointment as the new deputy 
governor. He soon tried to arrest Cary. The two 
men led small forces against each other on land 
and sea. Eventually, Cary would be captured in 
Virginia and sent to England for trial, but he 
returned a free man in 1713. 
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There are many more stories about simmering 
tensions and struggles over political leadership. 
The conflicts did not end when North Carolina 
officially became a separate colony from South 
Carolina in 1712. In 1724, for example, Governor 
George Burrington insulted Chief Justice 
Christopher Gale in court. Burrington, known 
for physically intimidating his foes, later threat- 
ened to blow up Gale’s house with gunpowder. 
Things began to stabilize a bit in 1729, when 
King George II bought shares from seven of the 
eight Lords Proprietors, and North Carolina 
became a royal colony. But “who’s in charge” 
remained in dispute throughout the colonial 
years. See what else you can discover about 
such struggles! 


—Dr. Michael Guasco 
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She Juscarora War: 
American Indians Fight for Independence 


by Dr. Rebecca M. Seaman* 


he people of New Bern and 

Bath awoke to terror. Their 

routine lives of backbreaking 

labor on remote farms van- 

ished in an instant. Men hur- 
ried to load guns. Women scrambled to 
locate and protect panicked children. For 
many settlers, these efforts came too late. 
A rebellion to regain independence 
arrived in North Carolina on September 
22, 1711. It was more than 60 years before 
the revolution that severed America from 
its mother country, England. The free- 
dom-seeking rebels in 1711 were 
American Indians—not British colonists. 
A conflict that became known as the 
Tuscarora War had begun. 


A wide array of local American Indians 
joined together to attack scattered settle- 
ments of English, Swiss, and German 
immigrants. Dressed in the regalia of war, 
the Tuscarora, Coree, Meherrin, Nottaway, 
and other eastern tribes let out years of 
pent-up frustration. They ruined fields, 
burned houses, drove off livestock, and 
killed colonists. The attackers carried tra- 
ditional weapons such as clubs and bows 
and arrows. They also carried muzzle- 
loaded muskets and steel knives. 
American Indians acquired these 
newer weapons through 
peaceful trade with 
Europeans. 


_ Relations between the 

q Carolina natives and new- 

* comers had not always been 

© violent. But by September 
1711, many Indians wanted to 

drive out the growing popula- 


region to the control of tribal groups, 
mainly the Tuscarora. 


The land that became North Carolina 
boasted a great deal of diversity, with the 
Appalachian Mountains in the west and 
the low-lying Coastal Plain and swamps 
in the east. The people living in the region 
for thousands of years before Europeans 
arrived were diverse, too. Estimates place 
the number of American Indians in North 
Carolina in 1600 at roughly 28,000. While 
some poorer Indians were scattered 
throughout the region, most tribes sus- 
tained themselves well, through farming, 
hunting, and fishing. American Indians 
greeted English explorers and settlers in 
the 1600s with cautious optimism. Some 
tribes hoped for a new ally against the 
Spanish or neighboring Indian enemies. 
Far outnumbered at the beginning, early 
colonists in the Albemarle developed 
good relations with local Natives. They 
purchased the lands they settled. They 
offered fair trade in products that were 
new to the Indians, who helped settlers 
learn local agricultural practices. Both 
sides benefited. But early signs of conflict 
could be found in the practice of trading 
captured Indian slaves. 


European traders traveled routes extend- 
ing west to the Appalachians and south- 
ward along the traditional path used to 
exchange Indian goods. They offered a 
range of items in exchange for deer skins 
and other peltry. Englishmen’s goods 
proved to be of better quality and variety 
than those of competitors such as the 
Spanish. Their business with Indians 
boomed. Unfortunately, deer skins were 


tion of settlers. They viewed not the only thing sought by traders from 
Virginia and Carolina. The demand for 
cheap labor to work tobacco fields 
increased the call for enslaved Native 


laborers, gained by encouraging tribal 


This dark-green glass bottle was made 
between 1680 and 1720. Discovered years later Europeans as land-grabbers 


in Greene County, it is the kind of item that : 
English settlers traded with American Indians. who cheated, sickened, and 


The bottle could have been used to store a enslaved Native people. 


variety of liquids or spirits. Image courtesy of 
the North Carolina Museum of History. They hoped to return the 


9 TH]JH, Spring 2012 "Dr. Rebecca M. Seaman is professor of history at Elizabeth City State University. She holds 
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Roanoke Island. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


warfare. By 1650, colonists regularly 
bought American Indians captured by 
enemy tribes. In 1700 an estimated 10,000 
to 12,000 Indian slaves were traded 
through Charles Town, South Carolina, 
alone. For a brief time, American Indian 
slavery was more common in the colony 
than enslavement of Africans. 


In return for slaves and for deer skins 
used to make things like shoes, English 
traders provided metal kettles, knives, 
hatchets, guns, ammunition, and other 
products. Some of these goods helped 
increase the harvest of deer skins, but 
trade had deep, lasting ill effects on the 
Indians. Rum, an alcoholic drink used by 
traders, undermined tribes’ cultural val- 
ues. It also helped create unfair exchanges 
that indebted the Natives to English mer- 
chants. Some traders attached hidden 
weights to scales. This gave the appear- 
ance of fewer or lower quality furs and 


DeBry made this engraving depicting a typical American Indian village 
in the New World, based on John White’s drawings of his 1585 voyage to 


skins, lessening payments to 
Indian hunters. Powerful tribes 
like the Tuscarora used their 
new weapons to dominate 
trade in eastern North Carolina. 
Better armed than their neigh- 
bors, they blocked inland tribes 
from direct trade with the 
English. In an effort to offset 
their own losses to the 
Europeans, some Tuscarora 
even carried the trade in rum to 
inland tribes. 


As the number and variety of 
colonists grew, their expanding 
settlements threatened tribal 
hunting grounds. Beyond the 
conflicting views about land 
itself, this flow of people into 
tribal territories brought other 
consequences. European 
diseases had devastated 
American Indians as early as 
the arrival of the Spanish in the 
1500s. The Indians lacked 
immunity to new illnesses. The 
growing number of Europeans 
also increased crowding and 
poor diets among native 
Carolinians. Smallpox epidem- 
ics in the 1690s overwhelmed 
the Coree, Pamlico, Neuse, Bear River, 
and other Indian communities. Survivors 
fled to the Tuscarora lands for protection, 
carrying disease with them. John Lawson, 
an important English colonist 
and explorer, claimed that only 
one-sixth of the Indian popula- 
tion survived these epidemics. 
Historians believe several East aK 
Coast tribes became extinct. The ( 
powerful Tuscarora tribe, which | 
had been North Carolina’s 
largest, was reduced to 4,000 to 
6,000 people. 


By the early 1700s, North 
Carolina teetered between 
friendly, helpful relations and 
armed revolt. Lawson helped 
provide the spark to this powder 
keg. He had begun exploring the 
region in 1701, and he wrote the 
first detailed study of North 


A Slac 


American Indians traded deer skins 
for a variety of European products, 
including metal pots and tools. Image 
from Catchpenny Prints: 163 Popular 
Engravings from the Eighteenth 
Century, Dover Pictorial Archive Series, 
Dover Publications Inc. 
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Carolina, published in 
London in 1709. While 
some of Lawson’s infor- 
mation is fanciful, his 
observations of the natu- 
ral environment, various 
Indian tribes, and Native 
cultural and political prac- 
tices prove remarkably 
insightful and objective. 
He depicted the Tuscarora 
as a generous, noble peo- 
ple—capable of extreme 
violence when wronged. 
Lawson, who held various 
official positions in the 
colony, recruited settlers 
to the Pamlico and 
Albemarle areas. At odds 
with earlier settlers on 
many policies, the new- 
comers tried to take con- 
trol of the region. These 
internal struggles affected 
the Tuscarora. Various 
colonial groups accused 
the others of creating alliances with the 
powerful tribe and plotting attacks. 


The Tuscarora became fed up with 
increased disease, famine, enslavement, 
and unfair trade—and with their tribal 
lands being overcrowded with Indian ref- 
ugees. They wanted no part of rising ten- 
sions among European settlers. In the 
summer of 1710 the tribe asked permis- 
sion from the new Pennsylvania govern- 
ment to move to that northern colony. 
Unfortunately, the Pennsylvania Assembly 
demanded assurances of Tuscarora good 
behavior from North Carolina’s colonial 
government. Ongoing political disputes 
among the colonists meant that the Indians 
were not allowed to move. Meanwhile, a 
settlement called New Bern was growing 
in present-day Craven County. Lawson 
had settled Baron Christoph von 
Graffenried and his new Swiss colonists on 
lands claimed by the Coree and Neusiok, 
friends of the Tuscarora. 


In the late summer of 1711, the Tuscarora 
began meeting with their allies, to discuss 
the problems they had with neighboring 
colonists, as well as options for response 
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This 1711 sketch depicts the capture of John Lawson and his 
traveling party by American Indians. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


that included war. In mid-September, 
Lawson, von Graffenried, and some 
slaves—searching for a new trade route 
from New Bern to Virginia—crossed 
paths with tribal representatives on the 
way to one of these meetings. The Indians 
captured Lawson’s group and then tried 
the Europeans for the grievances experi- 
enced by the region’s tribes and villages. 
According to Graffenried, the Natives 
decided to free the party. But Lawson got 
into an argument with some of the gath- 
ered leaders. After further tense discus- 
sions, the Indians found Lawson guilty of 
stealing tribal lands and killed him. 


Before letting the others go, the American 
Indians carried out the early morning 
attack on settlements around Bath and 
New Bern. The Tuscarora War ended two 
years later, with both sides reeling from 
losses. The fragile balance of peaceful 
relations between Natives and newcomers 
had been shattered forever. 


The Tuscarora and their allies experienced 
further misfortunes in the wake of the 


fighting. Most of the more 
southerly Tuscarora were 
killed, captured, or sold as 
slaves. The few who 
remained fled for a reserva- 
tion in New York. Northern 
Tuscarora and neighboring 
tribes who had stayed neu- 
tral suffered, too. The war 
helped unify and strengthen 
North Carolina’s colonial 
government, which drew 
military assistance from 
South Carolina. Liberal land 
policies then resulted in mas- 
sive gains by colonists, push- 
ing American Indians onto 
smaller and smaller tracts of 
land called reservations. 
Tuscarora who had not 
fought the colonists, led by 
Chief Tom Blount, were allot- 
ted 56,000 acres in Bertie 
County. By the American 
Revolution, the tribe had 
only about 2,000 acres. 
Determined to prevent future rebellions, 
the government did try to reform some 
trade practices. This “Revisal of the Laws” 
in 1715 also curtailed the use of intertribal 
wars to get captives for the slave trade. 
However, Indian enslavement remained a 


Hey, Want to Trade? 


n colonial North Carolina, 
| money and stores were scarce. 
People traded a lot of different 
goods. The trade system included 


¢ Want: guns and ammunition, 
beads, metal tools, coffee, woven 
blankets or cloth, iron pots 


the 22d of (e Yeplember last, was perpetrated the grosset 

»f1ece of ullainy thal ‘perhaps was ever heard of in Cnglish 
America. One hundred and hirt y people massacred at the 
head of lhe CNuse, and on the south side of ‘Pamplace KOUCKS, 
tn the space of Caro hours, bulchered afler the most barbarous 
manner that can be capressed, and their dead bodies used with 
all the scoxm and indignity imaginable; their. houses plundered 
of considerable riches (being generally traders), then burned, 
and their growing and hopeful crops destroyed. Nhat spectacte 


can sMrtke a man with more horror and shir uf more Co KEVENGE, 
: 


J«: therefore, inform Your honors, thalon C Yalurday 


than lo see 50 much barbanity fe xactised tn so lillle a time and so 
“ neapectedl y? 
—From a letter written by Christopher Gale, November 2, 1711, in 
The Colonial and State Records of North Carolina, online version, 
Documenting the American South. Visit http:/ Fe docsouth.unc.edu/ 
csr/ and search for Tuscarora, New Bern, Tryon, vestrys, and other 


subjects discussed in this issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian. 


reality until the abolition of slavery in the 
United States following the Civil War. 


A desperate, rebellious, violent attempt by 
American Indians to regain independence 
had failed. Instead of relief from abuses 
and traumas, the eastern tribes of North 
Carolina continued to face declining num- 
bers, stolen possessions, and loss of their 
Native culture. As European settlement 
pushed west, other Indians would con- 
front similar challenges. 


ious services, including blacksmith- 
ing and barrel making 


What Would You Bring? 


European colonists, American 
Indians, enslaved African Americans 
(who sometimes in their “free time” 
were allowed to grow produce or 
perform a service they could 


exchange), and even merchants in 
England and the West Indies who 
offered items such as sugar or cloth. 
Here are a few common things that 
various groups often offered, and 
wanted, in trade: 


American Indians 

* Have: deer skins, baskets, furs, 
guidance through the wilderness, 
corn, pottery, tanned leather, squash 


Enslaved African 
Americans 

* Have: potatoes, corn, other pro- 
duce, blacksmithing services, sew- 
ing services, barrel making services 
¢ Want: shoes, hats, knives, cloth, 
currency 


White Landowners 

¢ Have: currency, metal tools and 
pots, guns and ammunition, cloth, 
salt, sugar, coffee, tea, hats, shoes, 
beads, knives 

¢ Want: land, bricks, lumber, flour, 
deer skins, furs, pottery, tanned 
leather, corn, potatoes, baskets, var- 


Imagine you are a colonist headed 
to North Carolina. If you could bring 
only five items on the list below with 
you, which would you choose? 
Why? Can you think of something 
else you would like to have? 


Cooking pot Candles 

Water Cloth 

Ax Lantern 

Seeds Biscuits 

Yarn Vegetables 

Knife Gun with powder 
Rope Needle 

Jewelry Livestock 

Flint and steel Money 
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Runaways and Renegades: 


Piracy in Colonial 
North Carolina 


by Dr. Noeleen Mcllvenna* 


hased out of the Caribbean 

and Charles Town, South 

Carolina, in autumn 1718, 

the dreaded buccaneer 

Blackbeard and his fleet 
needed a safe haven. They found one in 
the friendly Outer Banks of North 
Carolina. But authorities hunting pirates 
knew where to find them. 


South Carolina forces captured Stede 
Bonnet, another pirate leader, that 
September after a battle at the mouth of 
the Cape Fear River. They took him south 
to Charles Town. Bonnet would be tried 
and hanged. In November, Alexander 
Spotswood, royal governor of Virginia, 
sent the Royal Navy into North Carolina 
territory. The target: Blackbeard, who by 
then commanded 300 men. The navy 
killed the powerful pirate, along with half 
of the crew from one of his ships, in a bat- 
tle near Ocracoke. With Blackbeard’s head 
tied to a ship’s 
mast as a signal of 
the government’s 
determination to 
end piracy, the 
British sailors car- 
ried the remaining 
pirates to Virginia. 
A trial led to their 
execution. 


Modern marine 
archaeologists 
continue to study 
the sunken 


This sword guard is among the many arti- 
facts recovered from the sunken wreck of 


Queen Anne's Revenge, Blackbeard’s flagship. remains of Queen 
The guard would have been attached 


Blackbeard had lost earlier in 1718. As 
they do, we might wonder about North 
Carolina’s history with pirates. The fact 
that Blackbeard and Bonnet hoped to 
evade capture in the colony tells us some- 
thing about the early nature of what we 
know as the Tar Heel State. Indentured 
servants and disgruntled farmers ran 
away from Virginia’s cruel plantation 
world to carve out isolated farms along 
the creeks and inlets of Albemarle Sound. 
They became the first European settlers in 
what is now northeastern North Carolina, 
starting in the 1650s. Many pirates, too, 
had abandoned security for the dream of 
liberty. For decades, settlers of the 
Albemarle region happily offered bucca- 
neers a hiding place. 


How well does Cap’n Jack Sparrow—the 
character depicted in the Pirates of the 
Caribbean movie series—reflect the reality 
of life for Blackbeard and other colonial 
pirates? Sparrow’s dreadlocks remind us 
that people of many races, languages, and 
cultures blended in the Caribbean. His 
treasured admiral’s tricorn hat flagrantly 
disrespects the Royal Navy’s authority, as 
well as England’s rigid social class system 
of that time. The wooden legs and eye 
patches of his pirate crew were common 
results of a life at sea. Most real pirates 
had started out as sailors. That dangerous 
job offered little pay, food, or opportunity 
to move up the ranks. 


The most well-known historian of Atlantic 
pirates, Marcus Rediker, has documented 
how “the pirate ship was democratic in 


i ; pacer : 
between a sword’s steel bladé and wooden eee eee Cucnees an undemocratic age.” Pirates chose their 
handle. Image courtesy of Wendy Welsh, North the flagship that captain. The crew divided whatever spoils 
Carolina Department of Cultural Resources. 
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tory at Duke University. Her current research focuses on trustee-era colonial Georgia. 


highwaymen. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


they captured. So, while life on a pirate 
ship was no pleasure cruise, it did allow 
men a chance at controlling their own 
destinies. These men (and very occasion- 
ally women) certainly were not charmers, 
however. They lived rough and violent 
lives; a pirate ship did not offer a bunk to 
the sensitive or peace-loving. Pirates 
always stood ready to fight, steal, and kill. 


The British government itself sponsored 
piracy, which is defined as the seizure of a 
ship and its cargo, in the 1500s and early 
1600s. Queen Elizabeth I encouraged her 
“privateer” ship captains to plunder 


Spanish vessels loaded 
with South American silver 
and gold. However, in the 
1660s, King Charles II 
passed laws intended to 
bring him (and all future 
English kings) money from 
every trade transaction in 
every British colony. These 
Navigation Acts foisted 
ever-heavier customs 
duties (taxes on trade 
goods) onto the colonial 
population. They also pro- 
voked an era of smuggling. 
Colonial merchants and 
their customers did not 
want to pay what they 
viewed as an extra tax on 
much-needed imported 
supplies. British ships that 
sailed the Atlantic Ocean, 
heavy with valuable car- 
goes of guns, cloth, and 
sugar, became targets rath- 
er than predators. 
Historians call the period 
from 1685 until 1720 the 
Golden Age of Piracy. 
Attempts to tighten the 
enforcement of customs 
collection met with more 
and more resistance. 


Throughout the earliest his- 
tory of settlement in North 
Carolina, poor farmers’ for- 
tunes were tightly linked 
with Boston traders who 
helped them avoid paying 
customs by smuggling. (This meant hid- 
ing goods from government officials try- 
ing to collect taxes.) The illegal trade left 
few records, of course. No one would 
document such forbidden business in 
writing. Historians mainly learn about the 
activity from the fury shown by authori- 
ties who did leave behind paperwork. 
When officials cracked down on smug- 
gling, it should be no surprise that the 
farmers of Albemarle formed new friend- 
ships. They turned to even more aggres- 
sive customs-evaders: pirates. A British 
customs official summed up the colony in 
1701 with one angry sentence: “’Tis a 
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place which receives 
pirates, runaways, and ille- 
gal traders.” 


Although pirates’ chief 
hunting grounds became 
the Caribbean Sea, North 
Carolina’s Outer Banks 
(and their treacherous 
geography) provided a safe 
hiding place from the Royal 
Navy. The people of 
Albemarle had political and 
economic motives for their 
friendly relationships with 
buccaneers. The region had 
always stood as a place of 
shelter for those most 
oppressed by owners or 
masters in England or 
Virginia. Runaways of 
many backgrounds— 
including slaves and inden- 
tured servants, along with 
small farmers and trad- 
ers—pushed through the 
water-logged wilderness of 
the Great Dismal Swamp. 
They wanted to escape the 
few powerful planters who 
controlled society in colo- 
nial Virginia. One Virginia governor 
described northern Carolina as “the ref- 
uge of our renegades.” Few moral or ethi- 
cal dilemmas worried these Albemarle 
settlers when dealing with men and 
women prepared to steal from rich mer- 
chants or the royal bank account. What 
others called lawlessness, Carolina’s early 
colonists considered freedom. This includ- 
ed freedom from burdensome taxes set by 
an oppressive government (in which they 
had no say) across the ocean. Politically, 
many sympathized with pirates. 


There were practical considerations, too. 
Small tobacco farmers enjoyed little mar- 
gin of profit. They could least afford the 
burden of customs. Some must have been 
grateful for whatever hard currency 
pirates brought to their economy. Coins of 
any nation rarely circulated outside of the 
large port cities. Even some government 
leaders could overlook their moral scru- 
ples. Governor Charles Eden (for whom 
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(Top) One of several large cannons recovered from the Queen Anne’s Revenge shipwreck, 
shown before and during removal of concretions (hard mineral matter). (Above) A set of 
nesting weights recovered from the site. In the colonial era, people used such sets for a 
variety of tasks, including weighing out medicines or precious metals. Since the start of 
the QAR project in 1996, tens of thousands of artifacts have been recovered. To learn 
much more, visit the website www.qaronline.org. Images courtesy of Wendy Welsh, North 
Carolina Department of Cultural Resources. 


Edenton is named) was accused of pro- 
viding storage space for Blackbeard’s loot, 
likely for a cut of the takings. Blackbeard 
may have spent the early summer of 1718 
in Bath, openly living with his latest wife. 


While English authorities did their best to 
combat piracy, they proved helpless at 
first. Gradually, they devoted more 
resources to the mission. The great plant- 
ers of Virginia and South Carolina helped 
British authorities impose order. They 
feared the message of freedom that 
pirates carried to enslaved laborers and 
indentured servants. And so the gover- 
nors of those colonies chased down 
pirates in the Outer Banks. With the exe- 
cution of Blackbeard, the Golden Age of 
Piracy in the region ended. But the North 
Carolina spirit of rebellion against the 
British government was not completely 
squelched. Later in the century, the hun- 
ger for freedom would grow again. 


“Backward in Religious Matters’: 


The Church is Colonial North Carolina 


by Bea Latham” 


he Reverend John Blair arrived in 
colonial North Carolina in 1704. 
He soon wrote to his superiors 
back in England of finding a 
population that was “extremely 
scattered.” The people, Blair reported, 
seemed “backward in religious matters 
and little disposed to assist in the support 
of a minister of the Church of England.” 
Upon his arrival in 1722, the Reverend 
Thomas Newman described North 
Carolina’s settlers as “willing to hear but 
ignorant.” Like other ministers and mis- 
sionaries in the colony, Blair and Newman 
did not seem impressed with the job at 
hand: spreading religion to unruly people 
while living with little means or salary. 


Religion played an important role from 
the beginning of European exploration 
and settlement in the New World. Some 
colonists left home for religious reasons. 
Others relied upon their faith as they 
faced lengthy, dangerous travel and rough 
living conditions. Many leaders strongly 
desired one well-established and influen- 
tial official church. Early North Carolina 
experienced constant tension, though, 
over religion. In the 1700s the colony 
developed as an independent place, most- 
ly tolerant of different faiths. 


King Charles II, of England, had named 
eight wealthy, influential Lords 
Proprietors in the 
1663 Carolina 
Charter. This docu- 
ment gave them 
control over a vast 
New World terri- 
tory known as 
Carolina. The char- 
ter emphasized 
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St. Thomas Episcopal Church in Bath was built in 1734. 
Settlers in the area had waited more than 20 years for a church 
building. Image courtesy of Historic Bath State Historic Site, North 
Carolina Department of Cultural Resources. 


declared that these men “were excited 
with a laudable and pious zeal for the 
propagation of the Christian faith.” The 
established church, headed by the mon- 
arch (the ruler of the nation), was the 
Church of England. People usually called 
it the Anglican Church in the colonies. 
The Carolina Charter, however, stated that 
no one could be persecuted for his reli- 
gious opinions or form of worship. This 
did not mean that 
all religions offi- 
cially were 
viewed as equal. 
And the law did 
not protect people 
over age 17 who 
did not belong to 
any church. Any 
man “that does 


aes Religious figures proved popular subjects for colonial-era engravings. 
religion aS par t of Image from Catchpenny Prints: 163 Popular Engravings from the 
colonization. It 


*Bea Latham is assistant manager of Historic Bath State Historic Site. Latham earned her 
bachelor’s degree from the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. A previous contributor 
to Tar Heel Junior Historian, she is coauthor of Bath: The First Town in North Carolina 
(2005) and Naturalist, Explorer, and Town Father—John Lawson and Bath (2009). 


Eighteenth Century, Dover Pictorial Archive Series, Dover Publications Inc. 
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This early map of Bath shows where planners set aside lots for the church and courthouse. Although lots were regularly reserved in 
this way in colonial towns, buildings often did not appear for years. Image courtesy of Historic Bath State Historic Site. 


and Solemnly to be worshiped” was not 
to be permitted to own land. 


Maps from the time also show the empha- 
sis on a structural place of worship— 
namely the Anglican Church—being 
established in colonial towns. English law 
decreed that land lots 
measure one acre in 
size, and planners must 
' set aside a courthouse lot 
~ and a church lot in each 
& town. The 1717 map of 
_ Bath, for example, marks 
lots 61 and 62 for the 
)}@ church and courthouse. 
' But having lots did not 
© mean that buildings 
appeared right away. It often 
took years for a settlement to 
collect the funds needed for 
- construction. Bath was founded 
' in 1705. But St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church was not built 
there until 1734, after the 
arrival of the Reverend 
82® John Garzia from 
- Virginia. Before that 


King George III sent this silver chalice from England to St. Thomas 
Church for the Reverend John Garzia, rector at the church from 1734 
through 1744. Unfortunately, the gift arrived after the untimely death of 
Garzia, who had been thrown from his horse. Historic Bath State Historic 
Site, North Carolina Department of Cultural Resources. 
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time, historians believe that Chief Justice 
Christopher Gale often held religious ser- 
vices in the area. Gale’s father was an 
Anglican minister. 


During the years of Proprietary rule, min- 
isters who were more like missionaries 
served most areas. Each served many 
groups of worshipers scattered over great 
distances. Such traveling ministers lived 
difficult lives. Many wrote back to 
England describing the horrible living 
conditions and irreverent, or disrespect- 
ful, behavior of people in the colony. They 
asked to return home. Some suffered 
ereatly, trying to meet the demands of 
traveling rough trails between settlements 
in poor weather. The Reverend Ebenezer 
Taylor, described as “an aged and enfee- 
bled man of God,” arrived in Bath in 1719 
to minister to “the fledgling town.” 
Physically, Taylor was not equipped for 
the work of spreading the Word to people 
scattered across a vast area. But he felt 
very committed to “alleviate what he saw 
as the spiritual deprivation and unruli- 
ness of the region.” He died just a few 
months later, in February 1720, near the 
mouth of the Neuse River. Taylor had 
been exposed to severe winter weather for 
10 straight days, traveling by boat from 
Bath Town to the Core Sound. 


North Carolina became a royal colony in 
1729, when most of the Proprietors sold 
their shares back to the Crown. The mon- 
arch believed the colony could grow 
stronger by reemphasizing the role of the 
church and related laws. Starting in 1701, 
the colonial Assembly had written laws 
known as vestry acts. In addition to gov- 
erning the colony, these acts dealt with 
adding Anglican ministers—levying taxes 
to pay their salaries. The acts addressed 
the building and upkeep of churches, as 
well as the organization of vestries (local 
church committees) and parishes (areas 
from which churches draw members). 


Because these measures favored the 
Anglican Church, they never seemed to 
work in the way that the Assembly had 
hoped. The vestry acts did not recognize 
the colony’s high number of dissenters. 
Such groups—including Quakers and 
Presbyterians—held beliefs that differed 
from the official church. The result was 
turmoil. The laws lacked enforcement and 
were widely disobeyed. The Lords 
Proprietors themselves had rejected them 
because of concerns that clergy salaries 
were set too low and vestries were given 
too much power. 


0 learn more about colonial reli- 
gion, including St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, John Garzia, and fiery 
Methodist preacher George White- 
field and a time called the Great 


Awakening, visit www.nchistoricsites 


org/ bath/ st-thomas.htm. 


stands in more, or so much need of regular 
moral clergymen, as this does.” He wrote 
that of 32 parishes in North Carolina, only 
five had a church and minister: Bruns- 
wick, Wilmington, New Bern, Bath, and 
Edenton. The greatest growth of the 
Anglican Church in North Carolina hap- 
pened while Tryon was governor. By the 
time he left office in 1771, 18 clergymen 
were serving the colony. 


Issues between the English Crown and 
the colonists prevented the Anglican 
Church from taking complete hold in 
North Carolina. The American Revolution 
and resulting independence from British 
rule also led to changes 


in leaders’ view of reli- 


Throughout the colo- 
nial period, governors 
struggled to help the 
church grow. In 1716 
Governor Charles 
Eden, who lived in 
Bath, wrote to the 
Society for the 
Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. He requested 
that a missionary be 
sent for the good of 
the people and for his 
“own particular happi- 
ness to have the con- 
versation of such an 
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gion. The people of the 
new country of the 
United States felt that 
the church and state 
(or government) need- 
ed to remain separate. 
They wrote this sepa- 
ration into the U.S. 
Constitution. Since 
colonial times, North 
Carolina has evolved 
from an emphasis on 
(and struggle over) one 
official, established 
Church of England to a 
_ wide variety of reli- 

4 gious practices. 
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one.” Still seeking to 


4 Studying religion 
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fill that need, in 1765 


The seal of t 


he Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


Pied, 


helps us understand 


Governor William 
Tryon, of New Bern, 
wrote to the society 
stating that “no British 
colony on this continent 


in Foreign Parts (SPG), which formed after a report by 
Dr. Thomas Bray to the bishop of London about 1700. 
Bray called the Anglican Church in the colonies poorly 
organized, with little vitality. King William III issued a 
charter forming the SPG. It sent priests and teachers to 
the New World, to spread and enhance the church's 
work. Image courtesy of Historic Bath State Historic Site, 
North Carolina Department of Cultural Resources. 


the turmoil of our 
ancestors’ lives and 
appreciate historic 
churches found in the 
state today. 
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It’s Just Corny 


Their usual and best food is milk and 
mush, and whatever can be made from 


cornmeal. 
— Records of the Moravians, 1:104 


H ave you ever tried to grow 


food in a garden? Does a gar- 
-...den grow and produce in the 
winter? No, that’s when most plants 
rest. For a colonial farm family, the 
winter season was critical. Remem- 
ber, there were no grocery stores 
or restaurants. If a family did not 
plan ahead for the cold season, 
there was a good chance every- 
one would not survive. 


Colonists preserved (saved) food by dry- 
ing, pickling, and salting. Of all the crops 
that they grew, the hard corn or flour 

corn became most important. If properly 
stored, it could be ground into cornmeal 
and used for meals throughout the winter. 


Europeans did not know about corn, 
which is native to the Americas. 
American Indians introduced early set- 
tlers to this important food source, along 
with beans, squash, and pumpkins. 
Other foods we know, such as okra, 
yams, and peanuts, were introduced to 
the American colonies from Africa. 


ACTIVITY: Corn-Tasting Party 


Enjoy a sampling of three basic corn dishes 
from 250 years ago: fresh corn (corn on 
the cob), grits (or mush from dried 
corn), and popcorn. Compare the tex- 
tures and flavor. Discuss the pros and 
cons of each item in a 1700s backcountry 
environment. For example, fresh corn 
will spoil after a few days; dried corn 
lasts on the shelf. 


Wait! There’s more. Pioneers and 
Natives ate corn with bear fat or passen- 
ger pigeon fat. Try different seasonings 
for your mush. Butter, bacon or bacon 
drippings, cane sugar, pumpkin, and 
sweet potatoes — which is your favorite? 


—Suzanne S. Simmons 
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Boys Fighting 
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This sketch from the colonial period shows children engaged in games (and even a fight). Image 
from Catchpenny Prints: 163 Popular Engravings from the Eighteenth Century, Dover Pictorial 


Archive Series, Dover Publications Inc. 


Let’s Play 


ost children in colonial 

North Carolina had 

little free time because 
of all the chores they had to do. 
They didn’t have a lot of toys, ei- 
ther, except for things their family 
could make, such as clay marbles 
or whirligigs. They certainly didn’t 
have televisions or computers. 
Most homes were spread out, too, 
and there were few schools. Chil- 
dren often had only their brothers 
and sisters as playmates. 


Along with music and dancing, 
simple games proved the top way 
to have fun. Children enjoyed nine 
pins, which is similar to bowling. 
Other popular games included 
hopscotch, blind man’s bluff, leap 
frog, London bridge, hide the 
thimble, chunkey, mancala, stick 
toss, kitty in the corner, nine men’s 
morrice, and jacks, reed dice, and 
up Jenkins. 


Another popular game was quoits. 
Quoits is more than 2,000 years 
old, and the ancient Greeks 


a Game 


played it. Wealthier colonists used 
iron rings that weighed about 3 
pounds each. Most families would 
make rings out of strips of leather, 
rope, or small tree branches. Iron 
horseshoes also worked well. By 
the 1800s, the game of horseshoes 
became more popular than quoits. 


To play quoits: 

1) Each player, or team, gets two 
quoits of the same color: red or 
black. 

2) The first player, or team, tosses 
their quoits from behind the toss- 
ing line. They aim at the stake, or 
hob. The second player, or team, 
follows with two tosses. 

3) To score: 

—When a quoit encircles the hob, 
that’s a ringer, which equals 2 
points. 

—If a player’s quoit is closer to the 
hob than his opponent's, he scores 
1 point. 

-If a player throws a ringer and 
the opponent tops it, neither 
scores. 


First to 2] points wins! 


| 
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1. Contrast the map above with a 2012 map of North Carolina. How many counties 
appear on each? 

2. Name three counties on the 1775 map that no longer exist. 

3. Find your home county on your 2012 map and compare its location to the map 
above. Had a county been formed in 1775 in the area where you live, and if so, is its 
name the same as it is today? 

4. Compare the size of the 1775 counties in eastern North Carolina to those located 
farther west. Which are larger and why? Do many seem to have changed their 
borders? Why do you think the Mountain region has no counties marked in 1775? 
5. Colonial governors in North Carolina included the following men: Edward Hyde, 
Charles Eden, Gabriel Johnston, Matthew Rowan, and Josiah Martin. Can you find 
reminders of them on either North Carolina map? 


Name That Trade 


s the North Carolina colony 

grew, more people began to 

specialize in a trade or job. 
(Early on, most families took care of 
all their basic needs, cooperating with 
close neighbors or a few traders.) 
Some colonial trades we might recog- 
nize—such as barber, weaver, or sil- 
versmith. Others have disappeared or 
grown rare. Try to match each trade 
listed with the product that person 
produced. 


aes 


6. The men pictured with the map are (af fop) Arthur Dobbs (1689-1765), who 
served as a colonial governor of North Carolina, and William Pitt (1708-1778), 
Earl of Chatham, a British statesman. Do you see any reminders of these two men on 
the 1775 map? 

7. Place the following important colonial towns on the map: Salem, Salisbury, New 
Bern, Hillsborough, Edenton, Halifax, Bath, Brunswick Town, and Wilmington. 


"7 


Answers appear on page 37. 


EXTRA CREDIT: Place-names across the state reflect the back- 
grounds of people in colonial North Carolina. Can you find these 
places on a modern map?: Hertford, Windsor, Trent, Caledonia, 
McLeansville, Pfafftown, Wachovia, Birdtown, and Etowah. 


1. Baxter A. Straw roofing 
2, Joyner B. Candles 
3, Cooper C. Medicines, dental services 

Ni D. Hats, dresses, aprons 
4, Milliner 

E. Bread 
5. Citler ate ; 
} F. House or ship interiors 

6. Shane ee G. Wooden barrels, churns, 
7. Wright buckets 
8. Thatcher H. Baskets 
9, Bannister |. Wooden carts, wheels 
0. Apothecary J. Knives, scissors 


EXTRA CREDIT: Research the colonial system of learning a trade 
(apprentice, journeyman, master craftsman); the lack of hard currency 


in colonial North Carolina; OR the way that a trade handed down ina 


Answers on page 18. 


family often became the family’s last name. 
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The Extraordinary “Ordinary” 


by Dr. Alan D. Watson* 


mong the most important 
businesses in early 
America was the ordinary, 
also called a tavern, a pub- 
lic house of entertainment, 
or an inn. Colonial travel—whether by 
foot, horse, cart, wagon, or riding chair— 
proved difficult and tedious. An ordinary 
along the road or in a town offered a wel- 
come sight. It provided rest and refresh- 
ment for the traveler but meant much 
more. For people who lived nearby, the 
ordinary became a place to gossip, 
exchange news, transact business such as 
selling land, hold auctions for livestock, 
pick up mail, and talk politics. It might 
even be a place to scheme about indepen- 
dence from England. 


Ordinaries dotted the landscape wherever 
people rested, came together, or stopped 
overnight. Ferry landings by rivers be- 
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came popular locations. (Travelers some- 
times had to wait there for ferrymen or 
for favorable winds before crossing.) 
Courthouses usually were joined by ordi- 
naries, often as soon as they were built. 
Towns always contained ordinaries: 14 
existed in Edenton in 1765, and at least 10 
in Wilmington in 1768. The countryside, 
too, had its share. Onslow County, for 
example, had no towns in 1775, but it had 
as many as 18 taverns. 


Public houses varied in quality. Some 
were little more than one-room log or 
frame buildings, with lofts and only a lit- 
tle furniture. A man named William 
Logan in 1745 complained of staying in a 
house with “many air holes,” an “Earthen 
Floor,” and a “stinking” bed. Eight years 
later, John Saunders found Kimbro’s ordi- 
nary at the Orange County courthouse 
“excessive bad, being built of logs, and 
them laid very far from Close, [so] 
that our lodging room was very 
Airy and very light, notwithstand- 
ing we had never a window.” A 
visitor from Europe once stayed at 
a one-room rural tavern where the 
owner’s many loud children—as 
well as several pesky dogs and 
cats—wanted to share his meal. 


Some taverns proved more elegant. 
These included those run by 
Moravians in Bethabara and Salem, 
and Horniblow’s in Edenton. The 
Salem tavern served people who 
had traveled from up to 100 miles 
away to trade with the Moravians. 
In Edenton, leading citizens— 
including Joseph Hewes, a North 
Carolina signer of the Declaration 


peanto of Independence, and James Iredell, 


who later became an associate jus- 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court— 
often met at Horniblow’s tavern. 


Ordinary keepers came chiefly 
from the middle class of society. 


*Dr. Alan D. Watson is professor of history at the University of North Carolina at Wilmington, 


where he joined the faculty in 1971. He has had articles published in North Carolina Historical 
Review and South Carolina Historical Magazine. His books include Wilmington, North 
Carolina, to 1861; General Benjamin Smith; and several North Carolina county histories. 
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Colonial ordinaries became gathering places for local and trav: 
as well as spots for socializing, talking politics, and doing busi 


ordinaries, but not many women visited them. This 1788 Engli 


Sportsman's Hall, shows a scene in such a place. I? 


Members of the upper class—justices of 
the peace, sheriffs, and physicians—some- 
times kept them. In fact, ownership of a 
tavern may have offered a way to 
advance socially and politically. 
Proprietors met a lot of people, learned 
what they thought, and offered credit to 
many patrons. Thomas Person, a noted 
politician and wealthy Granville County 
resident, initially owned a tavern. By one 
estimate, at least a third of North 
Carolina’s officers in the Revolutionary 
army, including Brigadier General Jethro 
Sumner (who kept a tavern at the Bute 
County courthouse), had been innkeepers. 


In some counties, women played a role as 
tavern keepers. They obtained nearly one- 
fifth of the licenses issued in Chowan and 
Pasquotank Counties, largely from eco- 
nomic necessity. Almost half of these 
women were widows continuing their 
deceased husbands’ businesses. Most quit 
after one to three years—either remarry- 
ing or tiring of the difficult task of serving 
the public. In the western counties, fewer 


women engaged in tavern keeping. 
Rowan County had one licensed and two 
unlicensed female tavern keepers, for 
example, from 1753 through 1775. Not 
only were there fewer women in the back- 
country, but widows there had a greater 
chance to remarry quickly. 


Women rarely went to taverns unless they 
owned them. (If they traveled, women 
and children usually stayed 
in private homes.) But 
men of all classes and 
descriptions met in ordi- 
naries, sharing stories, 
meals, and drinks. 
Plantation owners, farm- 
ers, day laborers, sailors 
in seaport towns, and 
indentured servants (if 
permitted by their mas- 
ters) enjoyed socializing. 
Sometimes, enslaved 
men might slip in for a meal and a drink. 
Like outdoor horse races, ordinaries 
exhibited an atmosphere of male social 
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equality, for which early North 
Carolina became well known. 


The ordinary also represented the 
best example of a government- 
controlled business in early 
America. North Carolina’s laws 
governing ordinaries drew upon 
those of England and Virginia, 
from which the colony’s first set- 
tlers came. The laws required 
county courts to license taverns 
and to set prices for food, drink, 
lodging, and animal care. Laws 
also banned some forms of gam- 
bling and instructed ordinary 
keepers not to allow persons to 
“drink more than. . . [was] neces- 
sary” on Sundays. 


Food and beverages sold in tav- 
erns reflected meals commonly 
eaten at home. Dinner, the main 
meal and served in the middle of 
the day, consisted of one or two 
dishes of meat that might have 
been beef, pork, chicken, mutton, 
venison, or fish. The meat was 
served hot or cold, salted or 
fresh, with or without corn or 
wheat bread, and with or without 
beer or cider. Breakfast and sup- 
per, the evening meal, were 
plainer. Breakfast often consisted 
only of tea or coffee and wheat 
bread, hoecake, or toast. Tavern 
food was not always top quality, 
to say the least. One tavern guest 
named William Logan com- 
plained of being served chicken 
that had been “broiled in a nasty 
manner” for dinner. 


Ordinaries offered a wide range of alco- 
holic beverages. The drinks reflected the 
nature of North Carolina’s trade. 
Although some beverages were produced 
in the colony, others came from the New 
England colonies, from the West Indies, 
and from Europe (England, France, 
Switzerland, and Portugal). And people in 
different areas of North Carolina some- 
times favored different drinks—in the 
northeast, a flip (an egg drink), and in 
the west, whiskey. This variety provides 
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Historic Halifax State Historic Site includes two ordinaries 
built in the late 1700s. (Above) The restored Tap Room 
building is furnished on the inside as a typical colonial 
ordinary might have looked (top). Historic Halifax is also 
home to Eagle Tavern (right), which serves as a museum 
on colonial taverns and tavern life. Images courtesy of 
Historic Halifax State Historic Site, North Carolina Department 
of Cultural Resources. 


evidence of the colony’s well-known 
regional differences. 


Ordinaries offered overnight lodging, but 
the traveler paid for a place to sleep, not a 
private bed. Often a person shared a 
bed—with a total stranger or two. 
Conditions varied greatly. In Granville 
County in 1753, John Saunders found 
“good beds & clean sheets” at Patrick 
Bogan’s ordinary. At another tavern in the 
county, he simply “lay down on the bed, 
not dareing to [sleep under] the Sheets, 
[they] not being over Clean.” Ordinary 
keepers did not wash and change sheets 


and other bed linen every day. 
And in ordinaries, as well as at 
home, people suffered from the 
bites of bed bugs. Travelers 
insisted that these common 
pests grew twice as large in 
North Carolina as they did 
other places. 


Ordinaries also provided sta- 
bling and pasturage for horses 
by the day, for the night, or for 
24 hours. They commonly 
offered Indian corn, oats, fod- 
der, and hay. Rowan County 
offered timothy grass and clo- 
ver, but those delicacies cost 
more. Animals, like humans, 
sometimes encountered not-so- 
desirable fare. In 1777 Ebenezer 
Hazard, at Lockwoods Folly, a 
community in Brunswick 
County, could obtain only 
marsh hay for his horse, “a 
Composition of Weeds & the 
wildest Kind of Grass imagin- 
able.” The horse refused to eat 
it, and, Hazard wrote, “would 
have been a Fool” if it had. 


In keeping with colonial recre- 
ational habits, taverns wit- 
nessed a variety of pastimes. 
Billiards, similar to pool, was 
popular. Board games—includ- 
ing checkers, chess, and back- 
gammon—absorbed many 
hours; so did card games like 
whist, a forerunner of bridge. 
And regardless of the laws, 
gambling continued. At Elijah 
Perkens’s ordinary in Bertie County, 
Henry Bates paid for five drinks after he 
“Lost at Cards” and for someone’s dinner 
and drink when he “lost at fives,” a kind 
of handball. Not surprisingly, given the 
alcoholic drinks and gambling, rowdy 
behavior often took place. While in 
Powell's ordinary, some 30 miles west of 
the town of Halifax, lawyer Waightstill 
Avery stayed awake all night because sev- 
eral men and the ordinary keeper were 
fighting, yelling, pulling hair, and “tum- 
bling over .. . stools and Tables’”—all in a 
one-room building. 


Despite scenes of excess and violence, 
ordinaries became very important to a 
community. Public houses not only 
offered refreshments and places to stay; 
they represented a site for social and 
political activities. Some ordinary keepers 
kept mercantile stores, along with their 
taverns. Some loaned money to patrons in 
the absence of commercial banks in the 
colony. County courts rarely rejected peti- 
tions for ordinary licenses, seldom 
imposed fines for violations of the law, 
and simply ignored many who operated 
taverns without licenses. Everyone recog- 
nized the importance of the ordinary as a 
business and social center. It served as a 
colonial motel, restaurant, bank, business 
office, political headquarters, social club, 
and post office, all rolled into one. 


he Justices of each county X. And be it further Enacted, by 
T shall, Annually, at the the Authority aforesaid, That if 

next Court held after the any Person, contrary to the true 
First Day of Intent and Meaning 
May, set and of this Act, shall keep 
rate the prices a Tippling House, or 
that Ordinaries retail Liguor as afore~ 
shall entertain said, without Licence, 
and sell at; that and being thereof 
is, of Liguors, lawfully Convicted, 
according to the shall not pay down 
Measures before the said Fine of Five 


mentioned, and Pounds, Proclamation 


of Diet, Lodging, Money, or forthwith 
Fodder or Prov- 8ive Security to pay 
ender, or Corn the same, within one 
and Pasturage. Se Month next after 
keeper, Image fi mS such Conviction, he 
VIIL And be it Catchpenny Prints: 163 or she so offending, 
further Enacted, a Pr : ee ee $s 5 oe shall immediately, by 
by the Authority Dover Pictorial Archive Seri Order of the Court 
aforesaid, That if Dover Publications Inc before whom such 
any Ordinary- Conviction shall be, 
keeper shall ask, demand, or receive, at the Public Whipping 
receive, a greater Price for any Post, on his or her bare Back, 


Drink, Dy et, Lodging, Fodder, Thirty lashes, well laid on, for the 
Provender, Corn, or Pasturage, First Offence, in Lieu of the said 
than shall be set down and rated Fine... 

by the Justices of the County, 


according to this Act, he or she —From laws enacted by the 1741 
shall, for every such Offence, for- General Assembly, The Colonial 
feit and pay Ten Shillings, Proc- and State Records of North Carolina, 
lamation Money, to the Informer; online version, Documenting the 
to be recovered, with Costs, by American South. Visit http://doc 
the Warrant of any Justice of the south.unc.edu/csr/. Acts to govern 
Peace of the County where such ordinaries were passed several times 
Offence shall be committed.... in the 1700s, beginning in 1715. 
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A Fine Day in the Backcountry 


by Suzanne S. Simmons* 


he rooster’s crow roused 
Christian Mauney from the 
cobwebs of sleep. “Time to rise 
and shine!” he thought. 
Christian climbed out of bed, 
careful not to wake the younger brothers 
sleeping beside him. The wooden floor 

felt icy cold to his bare feet. It was dark 
outside, but there were many chores 
to be done. 


Christian smoothed out his night- 
shirt and reached for his woolen 
stockings. “One brown stock- 
ing—where’s the other one?” 
he wondered. “Lost, or maybe 
Magic took it, silly cat!” He 
rummaged in the trunk and 
found a lone blue stocking. 
“At least both are wool to 
keep my feet warm,” 
Christian thought, as he 
tugged on the mismatched 
stockings. He tucked in the 
long nightshirt, which also 
served as daytime shirt and 
underwear, and fastened 
his trousers. Feeling 
warmer already, he slipped 
on his waistcoat and 


ue i stepped into hand- 
lip ~: me-down shoes. 
Oe Clomp, clomp. 
Christian headed 


downstairs as he tied a 
woolen neckerchief across 
his shoulders. 


Young people living in colonial North 
Carolina’s backcountry faced a variety of 
chores related to feeding, clothing, and 
otherwise supporting their families. 
Image courtesy of the Schiele Museum. 


“Morning, son,” Ma called. 

She was baking ashcakes on 
the hearth while the baby slept in a cradle 
nearby. Christian walked through the 
dogtrot—a sort of short breezeway—to 
the kitchen. What was now a cozy kitch- 
en once had been the only building on the 
frontier homesite. Several years before, 
the family had claimed this homeplace on 
the west side of the Cuttaby River, a day’s 
ride north of Kings Mountain. It was now 


Editor's Note: This article is 
| a fictional account based on historical 


research and primary sources. 


a prosperous farm with a cow, chickens, 
pigs, and sheep. As the farm had grown 
more established—with crops yielding 
food, more outbuildings, and more chil- 
dren in the family—Pa had taken time to 
build the main house. It included a large 
upstairs that held sleeping quarters, the 
loom, and spinning wheels. The family’s 
first one-room house had become a full- 
time kitchen. 


“Here, take this with you,” said Ma, pass- 
ing Christian a warm ashcake wrapped in 
linen cloth. “Thanks. I’ll be back soon 
enough,” he answered. Grabbing his 
hunting frock and hat, Christian lifted the 
door’s latch and stepped out into frigid 
morning air. March had arrived in the 
backcountry. Although a dusting of snow 
covered the ground, spring’s approach 
seemed like a blessing after the bitter 
winds and deep snows of the past winter. 
The first rays of sunlight colored the sky 
pale pink. Moo, Bessie called, impatient to 
be milked. 


“Coming,” Christian shouted, hurrying 
toward the barn. Ping, ping soon turned to 
splash, splash, as the milk bucket filled. 
Bessie, content with attention, had settled 
to munching corn husks. As he 
milked, Christian ate his own break- 
fast, enjoying the crunchy corn 
taste with a few swallows of 
warm, fresh milk. Magic, 
the black farm cat, had 
appeared on the third 
ping. Christian 
splashed a little 

milk in a gourd for 
the cat. Then he 
gathered eggs from 
the hen’s nest in 
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*Suzanne S. Simmons, a native of Cleveland County, is a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro. She joined the staff at the Schiele Museum in Gastonia as environmental 
education specialist in 1985. In 2007, after 24 years volunteering with backcountry programs, 
Simmons officially became the museum's 1700s backcountry lifeways specialist and site manager. 


the loft and headed back to the house 
with fresh milk and eggs. 


Barn chores finished, Christian fetched 
the wooden yoke and two buckets from 
the kitchen. Balancing the hand-carved 
yoke on his shoulders, he turned down- 
hill toward the creek. A family of nine 
needs a lot of water—for drinking, cook- 
ing, washing (dishes, people, and clothes), 
and tending the garden and animals. 
“Want some help?” Christian would 
know his sister Rosa’s jolly voice any- 
where. “Rosie” was only 16 months 
younger, and the two could pass for 
twins. “Sure, Sis, come on!” he said. 


Rosie was dressed for the day in her shift 
(which served as nightgown and under- 
wear), two linen petticoats, a woolen 
shortgown, neckerchief, and cloak. 
Walking downhill in leather-soled shoes 
could be tricky in good weather. Snow 
was worse. One slip into the icy stream 
might result in a case of pleurisy or pneu- 
monia, the kind of illnesses that often 
became fatal in the backcountry. There 
were no doctors or pharmacies, and many 
people died young. Stepping carefully to 
the water’s edge, Rosie and Christian 
each filled a bucket with cold water. As 
they returned to the house, Pa beckoned 
to Christian. 


“Go ahead, see what Pa wants,” Rosie 
urged, as she shouldered the yoke and 
heavy buckets. Pa needed a hand building 
a new corncrib. To build a crib, settlers cut 
logs to size with a crosscut saw. First, Pa 
pulled on his side, and then Christian 
pulled on his. Zip, zip went the large saw 
teeth, slicing through the wood. Next, the 
ends must be notched—cut by ax in a spe- 


A family that had been living in the colonial Piedmont for a 
few years might occupy a main house connected to a kitchen 
building by something called a dogtrot. Image courtesy of the 
Schiele Museum. 


Historical interpreter Sue Kachino prepares a meal at the fire- 
place as it would have been done during colonial times by 
someone such as Christian’s mother. Image courtesy of the 
Schiele Museum. 


cial way so the logs would stack tightly 
together. The family’s dwellings had been 
built in this same way, without any nails 
at all. 


Now that he was 14, Christian was eligi- 
ble to become a carpenter’s apprentice. 
He was anxious to acquire his own broad- 
ax and saw. After the spring thaws, when 
the rivers ran low again, he and Pa would 
make a trip to trade deer skins for tools 
and supplies in Salisbury. (There was little 
to be had in the smaller Charlotte Town.) 
Less than 10 years had passed since the 
French and Indian War, but the two 
should enjoy a safe journey. Most of the 
road lay in the territory of the Catawba, a 
tribe mostly amiable to the newer settlers. 


The sun was high now, and the day had 
grown warmer. Christian shed his coat 
and wiped his brow with his shirtsleeve. 
His younger brothers and sisters re- 
mained busy in the garden, preparing the 
cold ground for spring planting. Already, 
cabbages, radishes, parsnips, and peas 
sprouted. Just yesterday, Little Bear, a 
Catawba Indian neighbor, had brought 
over a mess of wild greens. How good 
they tasted, cooked fresh for dinner with 
Indian cakes and bacon. Christian smiled 
as he thought, “Spring’s coming! I can 
hardly wait ‘til wild strawberry season.” 


Blewwww. The cow horn signaled that Ma 
had dinner ready. It was early afternoon, 
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What Js the Backcountry, Exactly? 
The wild country now almost depopulated, vast forests, expan- 
sive plains and detached groves; then chains of hills whose 
gravelly, dry, barren summits present detached piles of rocks, 
which delude and flatter the hopes and expectations of the soli- 
tary traveler... . altogether exhibit scenes of uncultivated nature. 
—wWilliam Bartram, who explored areas including 
western North Carolina in the 1770s 


T=: North Carolina backcountry is usually defined as the 
area between the fall line and the Appalachian 
Mountains. The fall line is an imaginary line that con- 
nects the points where rivers drop from highlands to lowlands, 
forming waterfalls or rapids. Unlike the more developed, populat- 
ed coastal regions—where seagoing vessels sometimes provid- 
ed fancier trade goods and skilled craftsmen—the backcountry 
in the mid-1700s was thinly settled. Settlers had few towns or 
opportunities for trade. The area was as far “back” into the colo- 
ny’s interior as anyone had settled. It represented the frontier—a 
wilderness where wolves, mountain lions, and bear roamed the 
forest. Elk, deer, and buffalo grazed Piedmont prairies. 


Activity: Michaux Math 
The barrens at present are very thinly populated, considering 
their extent; for on the road where the plantations are the clos- 
est together we counted but 18 in a space of 60 or 70 miles. 
—F. A. Michaux, who studied the forests 
of America starting in the 1790s 


How thin is “thinly populated”? This passage from Michaux’s 
journal gives us information for calculating distance between 
farms. Divide 70 miles by 18 homesteads to approximate the 
distance between homes. Earlier in the 1700s, backcountry 
farms would have been even more spread out. 


And Where’s the Cuttaby River? 
uttaby” and “Catabaw” are documented spellings for the 
: Catawba River in the late 1700s. Two or three hundred 
years ago, spelling and capitalization were less stan- 
dardized. Punctuation was typically rare. 


There were active trade routes across North Carolina in the 
1700s. For families in the backcountry, especially “west of the 
Cuttaby,” the best locations for trade would be Salem or 
Salisbury Town; possibly (but rarely) a trip might be made to 
Cross Creek (now Fayetteville). The trading spot for very special 
items likely would be Charles Town, South Carolina. 


Today, travel by vehicle from Gastonia to Wilmington takes about 
seven hours, but it only takes about four hours to get from 
Gastonia to Charleston. In the 1700s, travel on a decent road in 
good weather with a wagon averaged about 15 to 20 miles per 
day. Travelers on horseback or on foot might make it up to 24 
miles daily. Visiting Salisbury for trade would take about a week 
(five to seven days) just to get there. Travelers would need at 
least two weeks to reach Charleston—more likely three or four, 
considering all the rivers to ford or ferry across. It was tough 
work just getting to town! 
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Spinning wool, flax for linen, and other fibers into thread 
became an important task for young people in colonial North 
Carolina. Image courtesy of the Schiele Museum. 


and everyone gladly gathered for the 
day’s main meal. Pa gave thanks. With 
“Amen,” he began dishing out steaming 
spoonfuls of venison soup. Uncle Miles 
had shot the deer with his long rifle. 
“Rabbits and squirrels are fine,” Christian 
thought, “but deer is mighty good eat- 
ing!” With a full belly, and his dishes 
washed, Christian helped the younger 
children carry in firewood for Ma. Then 
he headed upstairs for a turn at the loom. 


As in other pioneer families, everyone 
took turns with chores. The biggest chore: 
growing and hunting enough food. 
Making enough clothes for everyone was 
a big job, too. Whether they sheared sheep 
for wool or harvested flax plants for linen, 
the family had to process fibers before 
spinning them into thread. The thread— 
hundreds of yards of it—was often dyed 
before being woven. The weaver could 
then create stripes and checks in the cloth. 
Christian enjoyed weaving. It took con- 
centration but was less physically 
demanding than cutting logs. He also 
enjoyed the quiet business of working 
alongside his younger siblings as they 
carded wool and spun thread. 


“Water” We Doing? 


country,’ Christian and Rosie carry 

water from the creek to the house 
for drinking, cooking, washing (dishes, 
people, and clothes), and for tending 
the garden and animals. Make a list of 
the ways you use or need water dur- 
ing one day. Can you think of house- 
hold appliances that use water regu- 
larly? Which do you think would use 
more water in one day: a pioneer fami- 
ly in 1760 or a modern family in 2012? 


| n “A Fine Day in the Back- 


Activity: Water Weight 
A gallon of water weighs roughly 8 
pounds. An average size bucket for 
the time period could hold about 4 gal- 
lons of water. A yoke would carry 2 
buckets. When Christian and Rosie 
carried water from the creek to the 


house, how much weight were they 
carrying? 


Wait! Is there something missing? Yes! 
The weight of the buckets and yoke 
must be included. One empty bucket 
(dry weight) weighs about 3 pounds 
(remember to count two buckets). 
.A yoke would be about 3 pounds. 
Be sure to add this total to the final 
weight. Check the bottom of the page 
for an answer key. 


Chop, Saw, and Notch 


The Huts along the Road in gen- 
eral are miserable Dwellings, built of 
logs, open to the Wind and Rain, & 
inhabited by a Parcel of half naked 
beings, almost everyone without shoe 
or Stocking, & amongst them great 
numbers of children. 

—William Drayton’s journal, 

South Carolina, 1784 


n arrival in America, a family 
might spend a year or two 
getting used to the new land 


before pushing toward the interior. 
Tools would be acquired and skills 
honed. Supplies necessary for carving 
a life in the backcountry would be se- 


cured and loaded onto a wagon pulled 
by oxen or horses for the trip down the 
Great Wagon Road. 


Settlers arrived with axes and saws to 
cut and fell trees. Logs were notched, 
Or specially cut at the corners, so they 
would stack tightly together (examples 
below). Colonists joined rafters and 
door sills with wooden pegs, often 
called “tree-nails” or trunnels, which 
were driven into holes bored in the tim- 
bers. They covered roofs with chestnut 
or poplar bark panels or shingles rived 
(split) from oak. A family’s first “home” 
often was a simple three-walled 
construction. 


The beam of golden light streaming 
through the window faded, as it played 
across the indigo-blue and natural-white 
linen on the loom. “Getting late—let’s 
head downstairs,” Christian said. With 
work done, Ma shooed the children out to 
play. The girls began to dance and sing 
“Ring around the Rosie.” The young boys 
coaxed everyone into a roughhouse tug- 
of-war. Soon, everyone fell in a heap of 
laughter, rolling on the ground. “Here 
now! You'll catch your death of cold!” 
fussed Pa with a smile. “Wash up, and 
help Ma get supper.” The family felt grate- 
ful to have cornmeal so late in the season. 
Milk and a bowl of hot mush seasoned 
with fresh butter made a fitting meal. 


After supper, with the little ones tucked 
into bed, Christian and Rosie sat by the 
fire. Ma began their lessons: reading, pen- 
manship, and sums (math). Pa took up his 
fiddle and softly played “First of April.” 
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That night, Christian 
settled next to his 
brothers on the straw 
mattress, under the 
soft feather coverlet. 
A wolf’s howl 
pierced the darkness 
outside. Magic 
sprang onto the bed. 
“Tt’s alright, girl,” 
Christian whispered. 
He reached to pet 

the cat and discov- 
ered his brown stock- 
ing held between her or 
paws. The wolf did 
not really worry 
Christian. Here in the 
shelter of the house, 
he felt safe, warm, 
and protected. “Hmm,” Christian sighed 
sleepily, “it was a fine day in the back- 
country.” 


Children in colonial North Carolina had few toys, 
but they enjoyed many games such as hoop roll- 
ing (reenacted in this photo), hopscotch, tug-of-war, 
leap frog, and blind man’s bluff. Image courtesy of 
the Schiele Museum. 
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by Ainsley Powell* 


man named Samuel Pearson 

built a three-story structure 

called a gristmill in North 

Carolina’s Piedmont in the 

1750s. Yates Mill, as it is 
known today, still stands in this original 
location near downtown Raleigh. The mill 
tells an important story about colonial life 
and the colonial economy. 


Most early settlers lived in the eastern 
third of North Carolina, along the coast. 
Among the region’s early settlers and 
explorers was a man named John Lawson. 
He and his business partners built one of 
the colony’s first mills in 1707. Later, the 
western part of the colony began to grow. 
These newer colonists who scattered 
across the backcountry had to become 
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A miller checks the grain hopper inside a windmill built in 1746 in the Northeast. The scene would have been similar in other colonial 


mills. A colonial miller had many tasks, including maintaining equipment. Sawmills and gristmills played important roles in the 
economy of the era. Image courtesy of North Wind Picture Archives. 


self-supporting. They provided for their 
own food and other needs. Small settle- 
ments began to appear, featuring farms, 
meeting places for worship and govern- 
ment, and mills. North Carolina had at 
least 15 mills before the United States 
achieved its independence from England. 


Colonial mills in the Mountain and 
Piedmont regions used the energy from 
water, and wind usually powered the 
Coastal Plain mills’ machinery. There 
were two types of mills during the era: 
gristmills and sawmills. A gristmill grinds 
grain, specifically wheat, into flour and 
corn into meal. A sawmill saws wood 
from trees into smaller pieces that can be 
used for building. It was especially 
important for colonists to have a gristmill 


*Ainsley Powell has worked at numerous museums and historic sites throughout North Caro- 


lina as a curatorial assistant, researcher, and educator. She currently works for the University 
of Mississippi in the Archives and Special Collections Department at the J. D. Williams Library 
and is completing her master’s degree in museum studies from the University of Oklahoma. 


near where they lived. They needed corn- 
meal and flour to make many basic foods 
such as corn bread, bread, and cake. 


Whether a colonial mill processed grain, 
timber, or other materials, the person who 
ran it was called the miller. The miller 
operated, adjusted, and repaired the 
waterwheel, gears, millstones, and other 
parts. Michael Synnott, of Orange County, 
built his own mill on the Eno River in 
1752. Synnott maintained the dam and 
pond that provided the waterpower, 
patched holes in the equipment, and 
removed debris such as tree branches 
clogging the mill. He rose early every day 
and worked late into the evening. 


In many cases, a miller’s family helped 
with the business. Sons unloaded wagons 
filled with materials for processing, and 
hitched up the horses for customers. 
Daughters cared for the mill cats that got 
rid of pests like mice and insects that 
could destroy lumber or grain. They also 
collected shelled corncobs from under- 
neath the mill, after the kernels had been 
separated to make cornmeal. Millers’ 
wives used corncobs to light their fire- 
places or woodstoves, which cooked 
meals and kept families warm in the win- 
ter. (Since they were burning the cob and 
not the kernels, the house would not 
smell like popcorn—just like something 
smoldering.) If the workload demanded 
it, a servant would help with any of the 
simple jobs in and around a mill. 


Who used mills in the 1700s? People that 
we call yeoman farmers. Yeomen grew 
enough corn, wheat, 
and other food 
items for their fam- 
ily to survive. They 
were not large plan- 
tation owners who 
grew crops such as 
tobacco or cotton to 


Water-powered Yates Mill, built in Wake County during the 
1750s, is among the few working mills left in the state from the 
colonial period. Learn more at www.wakegov.com/parks / 
yatesmill. Image courtesy of Historic Yates Mill County Park. 


two acres of land. After yeoman farmers 
harvested grain from the field, they car- 
ried it to their local mill on a wagon. The 
journey alone would take a day or more, 
especially because of the simple dirt roads 
that colonists traveled. In most cases, the 
miller was not paid money for producing 
cornmeal, flour, or feed for livestock. 
Instead, he traded or bartered for other 
goods and services. He might receive 
potatoes, for example, or get a blacksmith 
to fix a tool. People also paid the miller 
“in kind,” which meant he kept a small 
percentage of the grain he ground and 
stored it at the mill for his own family’s 
use or for sale to other people without 
grain. While most families tended small 
farms in colonial 
North Carolina, 
there were wealthy 
men able to afford a 
mill on their own 
property. Before 
they could build a 
mill on their land, 


sell. In fact, most of 
the earliest North 
Carolina families 
lived on small 
homesteads; about 
20 percent of these 
families only tilled 
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mill. The mill would grind the wheat into flour for use in bread 
and other basic foods. Image from Catchpenny Prints: 163 Popular 
Engravings from the Eighteenth Century, Dover Pictorial Archive 
Series, Dover Publications Inc. 


they needed per- 
mission from the 
courts. In addition 
to private use, such 
a mill could be 
used as a public or 
merchant mill. 
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hopper boy to 
cool the corn meal 


system of pulleys to make 
the mill work and keep the 
grain moving 


corn is shelled 
from the cob 
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A Grist (wheat and corn) Mill’s Working Parts 
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rolling screen to clean 
the wheat grain 


water-power turns the main 
drive shaft to power the mill 


mill dam to help control water flow 


Labeled parts of Yates Mill, based on an architectural sketch drawn in 1958 by Max Evans and Robert Cole, North Carolina State 
University School of Design. Image courtesy of Historic Yates Mill County Park; original sketch part of Built Heritage, NCSU Libraries’ Digital 


Collections: Rare and Unique Materials. 


Millers and their mills played a vital part 
in the colonial agricultural economy. In 
1715 the Carolina government recognized 
this important service. It offered 50 acres 
of land and exemption from taxes and 
service in the militia to grist- and sawmill 
owners. In addition to its economic 
importance, a mill provided a spot to 
socialize with other customers while wait- 
ing one’s turn. Sometimes, mills served as 
the local post office or as a repair shop for 
farm tools. Often, small communities con- 
sisting of other businesses such as a black- 
smith shop or general store developed 
near mills because of the large number of 
people who used them. 


In the late 1800s and 1900s the need for 
mills decreased due to the large-scale pro- 
duction of food. Today, most people in the 
United States do not grow, harvest, or 
process what they eat. In earlier days 
North Carolinians took part in all steps of 
the food-production process, from field to 
machine. Of more than 100 mills built in 
North Carolina in the 1700s and 1800s, 
only about 12 working mills remain. One 
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mill to check the other machinery. Image courtesy of North Wind 
Picture Archives. 


of them is Yates Mill. We invite you to 
visit Historic Yates Mill County Park and 
take a tour of the fully restored facility. 
See firsthand how the mill and the miller 
made an impact on the local community. 


Brothers in Bondage: The Moravians 
Struggle with the Institution of Slavery 


by Dr. Jon F. Sensbach* 


ur dear Brother Abraham, oth- 
erwise called Sambo, a Negro 
from the Mandingo Nation on 
the coast of African Guinea, 
was born about the year 1730.” 
So begins the Lebenslauf (a German word 
meaning life story or biography) of an 
enslaved African man in early North 
Carolina. Like hundreds of thousands of 
Africans in colonial America, Abraham was a 
survivor. He had been captured in West 
Africa; chained into the hold of a slave ship; 
endured the lethal Middle Passage (or voy- 
age across the Atlantic); and sold as an 
enslaved worker. But his story took an 
unusual turn. 


SS an \ cE Se | © A te 
This ca. 1860s photo shows the brick (center) and log (far right) buildings of St. Philip’s 


Moravian Church, with the African American graveyard located to the left of the 1823 log 
structure. Image courtesy of the Collection of Old Salem Museums and Gardens, Winston-Salem. 
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In 1771, then known by his African name of 
Sambo, he was bought by the Moravians. 
This group of German religious immigrants 
had settled in central North Carolina, in and 
around what is now the city of Winston- 
Salem. In 1780 he was baptized, joined the 
Moravian Church, and became known as 
“Brother Abraham,” a spiritual equal in the 
congregation—all while still enslaved. 


We know a lot about this man thanks to the 
Lebenslauf written by a Moravian minister 
after Abraham’s death in 1797. This rare doc- 
ument—a life story about an enslaved 
African in colonial America—is stored in the 
Moravian Archives in Winston-Salem. The 
archives hold many other manuscripts 
describing the experiences of African 
Americans in the Moravian settlement. These 
records show that black and white Moravians 
lived, worked, and worshiped together in 
close quarters. They reveal the awkward, and 
sometimes tense, relationships that resulted 
from the practice of slavery (one person own- 
ing another, as property) in a community that 
prided itself on Christian love and unity. 


The Moravians were Protestant dissenters, or 
people who did not belong to the official 


*Dr. Jon F. Sensbach, who received his Ph.D. in early American history from Duke University, is 


state church. In 1753 they came to North 
Carolina from an area in central Europe that 
is now part of Germany and the Czech 
Republic. The group named its 100,000-acre 
tract Wachovia and called its first settlement 
Bethabara (“House of Passage”). In 1766 
Moravians began building Salem, the town 
that became their economic and religious 
center. They organized their communities 
according to the Bible and practiced a ver- 
sion of Christianity that emphasized warm 
emotion instead of formal doctrine. In this 
way, they were like better-known evangelical 
churches such as the Baptists and 
Methodists, who exalted the experience of 
religion over strict theology. But unlike other 
groups, the Moravians considered themselves 
a people apart—a select body of believers 
with a distinct heritage and culture. 


Building a new settlement on the North 
Carolina frontier required hard work. The 
relentless effort of clearing land, building 
homes, planting crops, and managing trades 
strained the Moravians to their limit. By the 
1760s, they began adding enslaved workers 
to the labor force. Despite their religious 
faith, Moravians had no moral objections to 
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This 1882 image shows t 
the 1890s. Abraham worked at the tannery for many years. (No buildings from the complex 
survive.) Image courtesy of the Collection of Old Salem Museums and Gardens, Winston-Salem. 
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slavery. They preached fervently among 
African slaves in the West Indies, and they 
believed that owners should treat slaves 
with Christian kindness. But, like many 
Christians of their time, they used religion 
to defend keeping slaves. They pointed to 
passages in the Bible that seemed to indicate 
God’s approval of the practice. Unlike the 
Quakers, another religious group that was 
growing more outspoken in its criticism of 
slavery as unchristian, the Moravians 
believed the institution could work hand-in- 
hand with their divine community. 


Slavery was not new to colonial British 
America. Enslaved Africans had lived there 
since the early 1600s. On tobacco farms in 
the Chesapeake Bay region and rice planta- 
tions in the low-country Carolinas, the 
forced labor of thousands of black workers 
built fortunes for white planters. In Virginia, 
enslaved Africans numbered 187,000 (or 
about 40 percent of the colony’s population) 
in 1770. An enslaved population of 70,000 
made up about one-third of the North 
Carolina colony. South Carolina had 75,000 
slaves, which represented 60 percent of that 
population and made it the only North 
American colony with a black majority. 
Most slaves lived in the three colonies’ east- 
ern regions, where blacks sometimes out- 
numbered whites as much as five to one. 


A different economy of small farms oper- 
ated by German, English, and Scots-Irish 
immigrants took shape in the diverse 
Carolina backountry, where the Moravians 
lived. These Piedmont farms filled a void 
created as American Indians were pushed 
from their lands. Blacks still made up a 
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small part of the population, but their num- 
bers grew as European settlement grew. 


As the town of Salem took shape, the 
Moravians set guidelines for the use of 
enslaved workers. Salem was a theocracy, 
which meant that the church held the power 
to make all economic, social, and religious 
decisions. Church leaders feared that relying 
on slaves might make white people lazy. 
They also worried that too many slaves 
might create disorder. So they prohibited 
most citizens from buying slaves. Instead, 
Salem’s slaves were owned almost exclu- 
sively by the church, which leased them to 
community-operated businesses. 


In the local tavern, for example, African 
American women named Kathy, Ida, and 
Anna cooked meals for guests. Black men 
including Jacob and Christian waited tables 
and tended livestock. Most Moravians were 
still learning the English language, but some 
black workers spoke both German and 
English. This skill helped in communication 
with travelers. The African who became 
known as Abraham worked as assistant to 
master tanner Heinrich Herbst for almost 30 
years. African Americans contributed their 
skills to other crafts, including pottery, black- 
smithing, and carpentry. They harvested 
crops, swept chimneys, fired bricks, distilled 
beer, ground grain, and drove wagons. 
Although these enslaved workers numbered 
no more than about 20 out of a community 
of some 200 people by 1780, their skills and 
labor proved very important. Church lead- 
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Watercolor, A View of Salem in North Carolina 1787, by Gottfried 
von Redeken. The town enjoyed a location near the intersection of 
the Great Wagon Road and Great Trading Path. Image courtesy of 
the Collection of Old Salem Museums and Gardens, Winston-Salem. 


ers tried to keep Salem’s social and religious 
activities off-limits to outsiders to guard 
against what they considered profane or 
nonreligious influences. But the town lay on 
a busy trade route, and the Moravians regu- 
larly dealt with non-Moravian neighbors 
and travelers who owned slaves (or from 
whom they rented enslaved workers). 


As colonial America and the British moved 
closer to hostilities in the 1770s, tensions 
over slavery grew. Throughout the colonies, 
enslaved people sought to gain freedom by 
taking advantage of anxiety in white society. 
Activities such as arson, escape, work stop- 
page, and even armed insurrection 
increased. In Salem, Abraham ran away 
several times, only to be recaptured and 
punished by whipping. Many Moravians— 
publicly proclaiming themselves pacifists 
opposed to military service—secretly armed 
themselves for protection against revolt. 


No major uprisings occurred in Salem, and 
slavery did not end in the new nation. Some 
African Americans may have adopted a dif- 
ferent resistance strategy—joining the 
Moravian church. According to his 
Lebenslauf, Abraham “started to think about 
the status of his soul, attended diligently 
Congregation meetings, and was eager to 
learn German and verses.” Becoming 
Moravian offered a chance at greater status 
and respect, and thus better treatment. The 


Moravians seemed to be like other denomi- 
nations that drew African Americans, such 
as the Baptists and Methodists. Early black 
Christians often were attracted by a message 
of spiritual equality in evangelical churches. 


After his baptism and christening, Abraham 
participated fully as a member of the fellow- 
ship. He prayed on the same church bench, 
celebrated Communion, and took part in 
ceremonies such as “footwashings” along- 
side German brothers in the faith. Black 
Moravians prayed and sang in German, and 
a few learned to play Moravian music on 
classical instruments. Some lived in the 
Single Brothers’ and Single Sisters’ choir 
houses—dormitories for the community’s 
single men and women. Some African 
American children attended school with 
white children. Such unusually close contact 
differed from the hostile and violent condi- 
tions often found on large colonial planta- 
tions. At his death in 1797, Abraham was 
buried next to white worshipers in God’s 
Acre, the church graveyard. 


In just a few years, such burials would cease. 
White Moravians—growing more afraid of 
slave revolts and uneasy about worshiping 
beside those they enslaved—developed 
more antiblack bias. They retreated from 
their earlier commitment to spiritual equal- 
ity. Over about 20 years, as slavery became 
more firmly entrenched across the post- 
revolutionary American South, whites 
barred blacks from important rituals, moved 
them to separate church seating, and 
excluded them from graveyards. African 
American Moravians formed a separate con- 
gregation in 1822. They built a log church 
the next year and, soon after the Civil War 
began in 1861, a new brick church. There, in 
May 1865, a Union officer announced that 
the war had ended, and slaves were free. 


Though the early Moravian experiment in 
biracial worship failed, something else very 
important endured. The African American 
congregation formed in 1822 continues as St. 
Philip’s Moravian Church, the oldest black 
congregation in North Carolina. In 
December 2011 congregants celebrated the 
150th anniversary of the brick church, beau- 
tifully restored as a historic—and contempo- 
rary—house of God. | 
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ust outside Burlington, you can 
visit the Alamance Battleground 
State Historic Site. There, North 
Carolina governor William 
Tryon and his soldiers defeated 
a group of reform-minded farmers known 
as the Regulators in 1771. While there is 
little left to remind visitors of the bloody 
battle that historians sometimes call the 
first battle of the American Revolution, 
you will see a log cabin. It was moved 
there from its original location on Cane 
Creek, west of Hillsborough. You are wel- 
come to go inside. The cabin is small, like 
most colonial farmsteads. It has one room 
and a loft. Without windows, two doors 
provide the only light and fresh air. You 
will wonder how its first owners, John 
and Rachel Allen, raised 12 children in 
such a tiny place. 


The Allens not only lived in a typical 
house; they were a fairly typical colonial 


Petition of the Inhabitants of Onange County eae William 


May 21, 1768 


humble Patton of asthe Sbseribrs sheweth that We the Inhabit 
PRAISE Na EDI 
PA MERTON ISG | 
ig Od eo Bat ek te Fa we 
and interpose in cur Farour so that we may have a fair hearing in this maller 
and redressed where we have been 
—From a petition signed by 480 men, guoted in The Correspondence of 
William T; ryon and Other Selected Pa pers, edited by William S. Powell and published 
in 1981 by the Department of Cultural Resources. Many Regulator petitions have been 
preserved in the State Archives and other places, giving us a chance to learn about 
farmer demands. There also are many letters and proclamations by Governor Tryon 
and others. Those documents complain of “outrages” committed by “many deluded” 
residents, including lawless activity in Orange, Anson, Rowan, and Johnston Counties. 
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family. John farmed and taught school. 


Rachel kept house, worked in her garden, 
and tended to sick neighbors. The Allens 
were Quakers who belonged to Cane 
Creek Friends meeting. This, too, was typ- 
ical. In the colonial Piedmont, many peo- 
ple did not belong to the official religion, 
the Anglican Church. Instead, they were 
called religious “dissenters.” Dissenters 
rejected the idea of a state church. They 
chose to follow their own consciences to 
more radical denominations, such as the 
Society of Friends (Quakers), Baptists, 
Presbyterians, or Moravians. 


Political and religious conflicts had divid- 
ed the Cane Creek Friends meeting in the 
1760s. As a result, some of its members 
were excluded from membership, or “dis- 
owned.” Among them were Herman 
Husband and his wife, Amy, who was 
John Allen’s sister. Husband was a pros- 
perous farmer from Maryland. He had 
settled in the North Carolina Piedmont in 
the 1750s. At that time, thousands of 
farming families migrated south from 
mid-Atlantic colonies such as Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. They hoped to 
improve their lives and provide farms for 
their children. 


Such newcomers became deeply disap- 
pointed by conditions in North Carolina. 
Speculators (men who bought land cheap, 
in order to sell it high) forced up land 
prices. This dashed newcomers’ hopes for 
cheap homesteads. Local officials eager to 
get rich quickly charged high fees for gov- 
ernment services. Such corruption made it 
expensive for a farmer to go to court, pay 
his debts, or register his ownership of 
land. And local sheriffs angered farmers, 
too. Instead of turning over the taxes they 
collected to the government, as the law 
required, the sheriffs often kept the 


*Dr. Marjoleine Kars is associate professor and chair of the Department of History at the 


University of Maryland, Baltimore County (UMBC). Kars is the author of Breaking Loose 
Together: The Regulator Rebellion in Pre-Revolutionary North Carolina (UNC Press, 
2002), and she is currently working on a book about the 1763 slave rebellion in Dutch Guyana. 


Visitors to the Alamance Battleground State Historic Site can enter the small Allen cabin, a fairly 


cians could oppose 
an unfair govern- 
ment abroad, then 
surely they would 
approve of farmers 
protesting injustice 
at home? Husband 
quickly became an 
important thinker 
among the 
Regulators. He pub- 
lished pamphlets to 
persuade more peo- 
ple to his views. The 
great majority of 
backcountry men 
ended up support- 
ing the Regulation. 


At first, the 

| Regulators believed 
| that if they simply 
explained their 


typical colonial Piedmont home. At Alamance Battleground, Governor William Tryon and his mili- 
tia forces defeated reform-minded farmers called Regulators in 1771. Image courtesy of Alamance 
Battleground State Historic Site, North Carolina Department of Cultural Resources. 


grievances to local 
officials, these men 


money for themselves. Around the time of 

| his disownment from the Society of 
Friends, in 1766, Husband became deeply 
involved with a group of farmers eager to 
reform such abuses. They called them- 
selves “Regulators,” because they wanted 
to “regulate” their government to make it 
more just. 


It was courageous and revolutionary for 
farmers in the colonial period to organize. 
Ordinary men were not supposed to par- 
ticipate in politics beyond voting. Wealthy 
men argued that only they were wise 
enough to make good decisions for soci- 
ety as a whole. But Husband rejected such 
self-serving ideas. He used dissenting reli- 
gious beliefs to justify the political activ- 
ism of the Regulators. Husband argued 
that—just as God wanted them to listen to 
their consciences in religious matters— 
people should trust their own sense of 
right and wrong when it came to politics. 
He also linked such notions to the revolu- 
tionary ideas in the air at the time. 
American politicians known as “Sons of 
Liberty” believed that because the British 
Parliament passed oppressive laws, the 
colonists had a right to protest. If politi- 


would grow 
ashamed and change their ways. But, per- 
haps not surprisingly, that strategy failed. 
Officials refused to meet with lowly farm- 
ers. Next, the Regulators decided to com- 
plain to the governor and the colonial leg- 
islature, or Assembly. They presented 
petitions signed by hundreds of men 
(women were not supposed to sign 
petitions at that time). But petition- 
ing did not work, either. Neither the 
governor nor the assemblymen 
wanted to make enemies among 
local officials, who, after all, man- 
aged elections. Then the Regulators 
tried to take corrupt officials to court, 
to get them convicted for demanding 
illegally high fees. But judges and hand- 
picked jurymen refused to convict John Willcox (1728-1793) was a 
their friends. Lastly, farmers suc- fee cea Sat a ges 
ceeded in voting several Regulator _ operated an ironworks in Cross 
sympathizers into the Assembly. eshte Faytril), bane, 
But there were not enough of them 
elected to pass new laws. 


He briefly served Chatham County 
in the legislature. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


What could the Regulators do? 

Over the course of several years, they had 
exhausted all legal means for change, 
with no results. Frustrated, they decided 
on measures that were not exactly legal. 
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Most Hated: 
Edmund Fanning 


dmund Fanning was the 

most-hated official in 

North Carolina’s colonial 
Piedmont. Educated at Harvard 
and Yale, he arrived in Hillsborough 
in 1760 at age 23. Thanks to his 
friendships with leaders such as 
Governor William Tryon, Fanning 
quickly established himself as a 
lawyer and government official. He 
used his government position to 
enrich himself. Fanning did all he 
could to suppress the Regulators, 
who mocked his corruption and 
showy lifestyle in songs like this one: 


Edmund Fanning became a favor- 
ite target of the Regulators. Image 
courtesy of the State Archives, North 
Carolina Office of Archives and 
History. 


“When Fanning first to Orange [County] came, 

He looked both pale and wan [sickly], 

An Old patched coat upon his back, 

An old mare he rode on. 

Both man and mare wa’nt [were not] worth five pounds, 
As l’ve been often told, 

But by his civil robberies, 

He’s laced his coat with gold.” 


In September 1770, during political protests in Hillsborough, 
Regulators roughed up Fanning. They tore down his house— 
sending him the message that since he had “built himself up” at 
the people’s expense, the people had a right to “take him down.’ 


and the grand brick house 
that Governor Tryon had 
built for himself in New 
Bern at taxpayers’ 
expense, known as 
“Tryon’s Palace,’ became 
symbols of injustice to 
protesting farmers living 
in small log cabins. 


sc Fanning’s gold-laced coat 
| i 


After the Regulation, 
Fanning accompanied 
Tryon to New York, where 
Tryon became governor, 
and Fanning, the royal 
land surveyor. A Loyalist, 
Fanning lost most of his 
wealth in the American 
Revolution. 
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Tryon Palace, now a state historic site, 
became a symbol of injustice and excess 
during the Regulation. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Division of Tourism, Film, 
and Sports Development. 


—Dr. Marjoleine 
Kars 
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Regulators refused to pay their taxes to 
sheriffs, safeguarding the money instead 
until they could be sure it would not be 
embezzled. Regulators urged people to 
avoid the official courts. Instead, they 
organized mediation meetings—or peo- 
ple’s courts—where no fees were charged. 
They even shut down some courts, so no 
one could be sued and forced to pay high 
fees. Two famous instances happened in 
Hillsborough in 1768 and 1770. And they 
spread their organization outside of the 
Piedmont, all the way to the coast. 


These actions did not amuse government 
officials. They were especially upset over 
the closing of the court in Hillsborough in 
September 1770, which they called a 
“riot.” The Assembly responded by pass- 
ing a so-called Riot Act. This measure 
gave Governor Tryon the authority, and 
the funds, to march from the seat of gov- 
ernment in New Bern to the Piedmont 
and subdue the Regulators with military 
force. Along the way, Tryon gathered his 
army, the militia. Militia forces were made 
up of ordinary men, most of them farm- 
ers, required to serve when called upon 
by the governor. Many leading Sons of 
Liberty volunteered as officers in the gov- 
ernor’s army. It is ironic that these men 
felt it was their right to protest British 
injustice, but they denied Piedmont farm- 
ers the right to do the same at home. 


The Regulators and Tryon’s militia faced 
off in 1771 on the banks of Alamance 
Creek, near where the Allen cabin now 
stands. On May 16 some 1,100 soldiers 
defeated almost 2,000 poorly armed 
Regulators in what became known as the 
Battle of Alamance. Some 20 Regulators 
and nine militiamen died, and many men 
on both sides suffered wounds. After- 


Six Regulators were hanged in Hillsborough. Image courtesy of 
the State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


ward, 12 Regulators faced trial. Six 
were hanged in Hillsborough. If you 
walk to a grassy knoll south of St. 
Matthew’s Episcopal Church grave- 
yard, you can see a marker indicating 
the spot. The governor marched his 
army through the Piedmont, punish- 
ing suspected Regulators and forcing 
men to take an oath of loyalty to the 
government. 
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Tryon’s heavy-handed actions ended, 
for the moment, farmers’ attempts at 
social justice. Unfortunately, we do 
not know what happened to John and 
Rachel Allen during the Regulation. 
We do know that after the Battle of 
Alamance, Amy and Herman Hus- 
band fled to Pennsylvania. There, 
Herman attempted again to make the 
world a better place. He became 
active in the American Revolution. 
During that epic struggle, many for- 
mer Regulators—along with ordinary 
people throughout the American colo- 
nies—would try, once more, to create 
a more fair and democratic society. 
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Answers to Colonial Map Quest, 
page 19 


1. 100 counties in 2012, 35 in 1775; 2. Dobbs, 
Bute, and Tryon; 4. European settlement in North 
Carolina began in the northeast, so that is where 
the first counties were established. As waves of 
settlers moved southward and then westward, 
county governments became established in those 
areas. In 1775 Piedmont residents remained scat- 
tered, so counties were larger and became sub- 
divided as the population increased. Europeans 
were starting to push toward the mountains at this 
time, although Cherokee Indians had lived there 
for thousands of years. 5. The town of Edenton 

is named for Eden; the other men have counties 
named after them. 6. Dobbs County, which no 
longer exists, was named for Dobbs. Pitt is the 
namesake of Pitt and Chatham Counties (as well 
as the town of Pittsboro). 
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North Carolina became a growing, diverse American 

colony in the late 1600s and 1700s. Many colonists 
stayed busy with domestic tasks that included spin- _ 

ning and weaving, shown in this period engraving (left) 
Image from the Library of Congress, Prints and Photograp 
Division, LC-U5254-11219. Others worked at trades — i 
such as the production of naval stores. Rich with pine 
trees, North Carolina produced vast quantities of the 
turpentine, tar, and pitch needed to build and maintain 
the ships moving in and out of colonial ports (above). 
Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina Office of ts x 
Archives and History. pare 


